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There are better values than those which are merely 
commercial. “ Learning hath gained most by those 
books by which the printers have lost,” said Thomas 
Fuller,—and this is as true in the nineteenth century 
as in the seventeenth. A printer’s loss, commercially, 
does not necessarily prove a book’s success in the in- 
tellectual or moral world ; but the betterment of the 
race through the teachings of that same book makes 
even commercial values better worth counting. 


A teacher ought to regard a pupil with tender 
considerateness ; but the duties between pupil and 
teacher are not all on the teacher’s side. A pupil 
is under obligation to a teacher, and he ought to 
be aided to recognize this truth. Here in the West- 
ern world a pupil who has been helped by his teacher 
to successful study expects a reward for it; but in 
the East a pupil expects to reward his teacher for 


the Quran, he “ makes his obeisance to his tutor, and 
presents him with trays of sweetmeats, a suit of clothes, 
and money.” It would hardly stimulate American 
children to the study of the catechism if they were 
told that its memorizing would cost them a box of 
candy, a suit of clothes, and a store of spending- 
money, as bakhsheesh to their Sunday-school teacher. 


Forgetting the things that are behind is sometimes 
a duty, and sometimes it is a great mistake. The 
man who has no remembrance of his mistakes as 
mistakes, and of his sins as sins, and of his experi- 
ences and attainments as experiences and attain- 
ments, might as well never have lived through all 
the yearsthat are gone. Yet it isa man’s plain duty 
to forget the things that are behind, in the sense of 
turning away from old enjoyments and old tempta- 
tions and old hindrances, so as not to be kept from 
steady progress and ever-fresh hope in his course. 
But before turning away from any mistake or mis- 
fortune, or cause of bitter regret, a man should find 
out the one practical lesson that that experience is 
best suited to teach him. Every incident of life, 
whether it be good or evil, has its practical lesson to 
us; and he who fails to perceive that lesson in any 
case has lived in vain through that phase of his life 
course, 


Man was not made to stand alone. Like some 
plants, he is marked out by his very nature for de- 
pendence on a stronger than himself. Hence, when 
he breaks away from his true Master, he instinctively 
seeks some other to obey, passing out of the freedom 
of a son’s dependence on the Father to the slavery of 
a submission which carries with it no such relation- 
ship. It is this need of leadership that gives vitality 
to schools and parties, exalts to a pinnacle for worship 
nearly every one who rises above the average level, 
and furnishes the world with the party cries which 
are“but confessions of its own slavery to the private 
thought of some man or group of men. To get out 
of this slavery, we must be made free by filial rela- 
tionship with that mind whose thought is the whole 
truth, and which seeks to lift all who live by it out 
of the servitude of slaves into the freedom of sons. 
Christ is the only leader whose leadership is an eman- 
cipation to all who follow it, ahd this because he seeks 
to make us sons of his Father. 





Lavishness of speech is not always a fault, nor is 
exactness in speech always a virtue. It is the spirit 
that prompts the speech, rather than the form of 
the speech itself, that is the measure of character in 
any personal utterance. A man whose whole nature 
is for the time beipg under the sway of an overmas- 
tering feeling—and there are times when this ought 
to be the case with any man—is likely to speak out 
in no measured terms in expression of his strong feel- 
ing. Torestrain one’s self in a moment of enthusiasm 
or admiration or gratitude, or of righteous indigna- 
tion, so as to speak only in the language of scientific 
accuracy as to one’s emotions and impulses, would be 
unworthy of a true man. It is well to speak out 
heartily in expression of commendable feeling, with- 





enabling him to attain success in study. Whena 
Muhammadatn boy has finished reciting the whole of 
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always on guard over one’s tongue, so as never to 
express one’s emotions with enthusiastic lavishness of 
speech, Hearts ache for outspoken words of cheer 
and praise without any show of calculating restraint 
in their utterance. Wrongs go on unhindered, which 
might be checked by unmeasured and unrestrained 
words of strong and righteous feeling against them. 
Exactness ot speech is a duty in its time and place; 
and so is lavishness of speech. 





THE HAPPINESS OF WORK. 


- George Macdonald remarks that good women are 
disposed to think that, of two courses of action open 
to their choice, that which involves the larger amount 
of pain and unhappiness must be the better. This view 
is by no means confined to good women, or any other 
kind of women. From the beginning of the history 
of our race, there has been a disposition to associate 
the highest conceptions of duty with the undergoing 
of pain, not as a means to some better end, but as a 
good thing in itself. 

- In every form of faith we find the so-called and 
miscalled element of “ asceticism.” From the fakeer 
swinging on an iron hook to the Scotch elder pouring 
cold water into his soup because it was too good for 
snch a sinner as he was, it ranges through all strata 
of the world’s thought. There is one exception to 
this,—it is not in the Bible. Neither the Old Testa- 
ment nor the New invites us to impose pain on our- 
selves, or to regard it as other than an evil, to be borne 
for the sake of some definite good. The New Testa- 
ment, like Elihu in the Book of Job, recognizes that 
God sends pain and trouble for disciplinary purpose. 
But it never sets people to choose pain or trouble for 
themselves,-except as the acceptance of. them is inci- 
dental to some greater good, that cannot be had with- 
out them. 

This is the true meaning of the much-abused word 
“asceticism.” It is the exercise (Greek, askesis) of 
the gymnasium, which involves trouble in the present 
for a clearly discerned object. All education is of 
this character. It is taking the limp and untrained 
powers of mind, or muscles of the body, and giving 
them the discipline which will make their best activity 
not only possible, but pleasant. For this reason every 
wise teacher recognizes the truth that there are limits 
to the business of making studies too easy. He knows 
that a certain amount of severe effort is needed by 
the pupil. It would be like taking half from the 
lift-weights in the gymnasium, if he were to explain 
everything to the pupil. Education must be, in 
nearly all cases, a process of trouble and of pain. 
Just because the young mind is immature, it must 
dislike the work laid upon it. The college student’s 
sense of a burden laid upon him is the mark of his 
immaturity; and, if he really does his work, every 
year makes it less burdensome, because he grows 
more of a man. 

Young people are apt, therefore, to place the true 
happiness of life in its hours of leisure and of en- 
joyment. Such times fill a large place in their life. 
Older people sometimes fuil to sympathize with them 
in this, because they do not realize how irksome work 
is to persons of undeveloped powers. Everybody has 





out weighing one’s words as though they were in care- 
| fal analysis of matters of fact. It is not well to be 


his laugh at the boy who is too sick to go to school, 
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but just well enough to go™fishing. But there is a 
wise philosophy which recognizes the difference, while 
it keeps the boy to his work for the sake of his own 
future. 

The half-cynical saying of Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, “ Life would be very enjoyable if it were not 
for its enjoyments,” is especially repugnant to the 
young. Yet although it is extravagant, it points to 
atruth. He leads a miserable life who has no enjoy- 
ment of it except in the things which are planned to 
give pleasure. Those who have the most enjoyment 
of life get it in their work. Gough used to say the 
only entirely happy man he knew was a young paper- 
ruler. “ When my machine is all right,” he told the 
great lecturer, “and I have a nice lot of paper to 
rule, I am perfectly happy.” If others do not go so 
high, they get their best felicity from the exercise 
of their best trained powers. It is when work passes 
into play, and ceases to be toil, that it becomes most 
human and most enjoyable. 

But to bring us the highest happiness, our work 
must bring us into right personal relations. The 
thought of serving our fellow-men in ever-widening 
circles of usefulness or of influence makes our enjoy- 
ment large enough to reach our whole nature, our 
highest faculties as well as our lowest. It is the 
conception of our work as a vocation from God, laid 
upon us for use to our brethren, and a part of the 
divine order of the world, that ennobles our satisfac- 
tion in it. Then toil is gone; then it is rest and 
work in one. ° 

So of this life; much more so of the next. Christ’s 
words as to that life leaves us no room for the sup- 
position that it is to be idle or useless. He who is 
faithful in a few things is to be made ruler over 
many. All the powers and capacities this life has 
developed by toil and pain are there to be put to the 
highest uses. He is to become a ruler over cities ; 
that is, chief servant in uses to whole fellowships of 
men. He is to enter into the joy of his Lord; but 
God’s joy is gladness in helping, guarding, uplifting, 
saving. He is to have the supreme gladness of per- 
fect service in real work, which shall keep all his 
energies in the highest and happiest activity. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Norr.—This department has its pyrpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letter. 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 








If the average man or the average church could be 
depended on to do average work, this world would be a 
very different world from what it is. As a matter of 
fact, the world’s best work is done by a few exceptional 
workers, and great reforms are wrought through efforts 
that are exceptional. Yet there is no harm in calling 
on the average man or the average church to have an 
average share in work that needs to be done by some- 
body. Ifsuch a call arouses an exceptional worker here 
and there to do an exceptional work, more good will be 
wrought than can be hoped for through the efforts of the, 
average worker. An earnest Chicago worker wants to 
arouse new interest in behalf of the temperance cause 
through an average enlistment for such service in the 
churches throughout the land. He says: 

We have cause for gratitude in the great increase of interest 
im temperance and temperance teaching. The day has come 
when everybody believes in temperance, even the brewers in 
eonvention “ resolu‘e”’ in favor of it. Total abstinence is be- 
coming more general afid the lack of it less respectable every 
day. Gospel temperance, that Christ-like effort to take the 
drunkard from the gutter and lead him upward to pure and 
good things, is employing much of the time and money of noble- 
hearted philanthropists. But, in spite of all this, we cannot 
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upon us whether we will or no is the striking at the root of the 
evil and preventing the terrible work of the saloon, which 
alone makes gospel temperance necessary. Thousands of lives 
and hundreds of millions of money are devoured yearly by this 
vile traffic, and its destructive work is rapidly increasing. It 
is the implacable enemy of Christ and his Church. It destroys 
the souls for which Christ died, and pursues its course with a 
zeal born of appetite and greed. It is the greatest enemy to 
mission work at home and“broad. Over eight hundred mil- 
lion gallons of rum were shipped from Boston to Africa last 
year. Next to the terrible facts of its growth and work, I am 
profoundly impressed with the fact that it lies in the power of 
the Church of Christ greatly to lessen and eventually to destroy 
entirely this greatest of evils. If a few men in each church or 
community will earnestly take the matter in hand, they will 
find themselves'strong in the righteousness of their cause and 
in the greater number who will follow their lead. Are there 
not five, ten, or more, in each church, who are ready, if neces- 
sary, to sacrifice something to secure the execution of present 
laws and the enactment of better ones,—men who will arise in 
their God-given might, and say, ‘‘ This crime of crimes shall be 
put down”? God is ready to give victory to that kind of men. 
The times are ripe for a great movement in this matter. Where 
shall it begin if not among the soldiers of the cross? All honor 
to those who are already with heart and soul at work, May 
their numbers increase ‘until the whole Church of God shall 
come up against its greatest foe! We have plenty of temper- 
ance sentiment ; can it not be crystalized into decisive action 
for the glory of God and the good of men ? 


It is indeed true that if there were five or ten persons 
in each and every church in dead earnest in the tem- 
perance cause, or in any other good cause, the whole 
world would thrill with their united endeavors. But if 
that cannot be expected, five or ten persons in some one 
church somewhere may be up and doing, and.that will 
be a gain so far. 


That there is a growing recognition of the importance 
of Bible study in our higher institutions of learning, is 
evidenced on every side. That a larger place than has 
hitherto been given to the study of this book in the 
larger colleges is to be assigned it in the future, is also 
tolerably certain, in view of the signs of the times. It is, 
moreover, clear, that many of the minor colleges, espe- 
cially the colleges for women, that have been doing an 
excellent work in the line of intellectual and moral 
training, have given due prominence to Bible study. 
Much has been said on this subject in these columns 
within the past few months, and much more is likely to 
be said. An instructor in Asbury College, at Wilmore, 
Kentucky, makes this report for his college : 


Reading the articles in The Sunday School Times upon the 
general movement to put the Bible in its “ rightful place,” I 
have been greatly interested. At a camp-meeting at High 
Bridge, Kentucky, about eighteen months ago, the Rev. Dr. 
John Mathews of St. Louis challenged any one in that vast 
audience to stand up and say that he knew of a college where 
the English Bible was taught. No one responded, though there 
were present professors of some of the most noted institutions of 
this country. This was not the first time he had, by the same 
means, sent an unbroken stillness through his hearers, In that 
audience was the Rev. J. W. Hughes, who was then making 
preparations, not five miles from that place, for the establish- 
ment of Asbury College, which has since, by its wonderful 
growth, so surprised that state. This college teaches the Bible 
in two ancient languages, and as a part of the course of instruc- 
tion it holds the English Bible second to none. I am desirous 
that those who write on this question do not lay so much em- 
phasis on the fact that they know of colleges that teach the 
“idioms and particles of the Greek Testament,” “‘ apologetics,” 
“Bible literature,’ “ ancient criticism,” etc. This has been 
done from time immemorial. This is not the “ burning ques- 
tion” the Editor speaks of. This is not the revolution of 
opinion in reference to the greatest classic and literary gem in 
the world of letters. The question that now agitates the cen- 
ters of learning is, whether the English Bible shall be a part 
of the college course. Shall a student in taking a college 
course be required (and I put stress on “ required ”’) to study, 
and pass examinations on, the English Bibie from two to four 
years, using other books as incidental or as requisite helps? 
I teach in the above-named college, and know whereof I speak. 
We have a man who teaches nothing but the English Bible, or 
what pertains directly to it. We require graduates to have 
| studied it four years. It is not “elective,” “ voluntary,” 
“Saturday Bible-class,” or “required in senior year,” but 
every student is required to recite each day of his college life. 
Asbury is co-educational as to sex, and the ladies show ag much 
interest in its study as do the gentlemen. The prime object of 
the founder of this college was to give educational piety and a 
pious education, and he found it impossible to do this and at 
the same time cut from the curriculum the only book on the 
subject. You will be glad to know that God has greatly hon- 
ored the new undertaking, and it is a phenomenal success, So 
we put in our claim for recognition in this line of work. God 
be praised for the signs of the times ! 


From the President of Glendale Female College, 
Glendale, Ohio, there comes the following statement: 





but view with alarm the rapid increase in organized strength 
ef the liquor traffic; and the one task which is being forced 
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the preparatory and two lower college classes the English Bible 
is studied in the regular order of books, beginning with Genesis. 
The junior class takes the subject of the fulfilled prophecies; 
the senior class, under the President, the Messianic prophecies’ 
and the Bible history of redemption. Scholars have always 
been graded regularly, have reviewed, and been examined in 
this Bible course just as they are in the other regular studies. 
And now, as a reasonable space has been given to the 
reports of colleges in which Bible study is prominent; 
another phase of the subject will be taken up, and the 
spirit and methods of such study will be treated by dif- 
ferent. writers, whose opinions will have weight with 
college instructors, 





BE STRONG. 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 
. 
“ The joy of the Lord is your strength.”—Neh. 8 : 10. 


O ye who hear the bidding of my song! 

If anxious cares within your being throng, 

And all the world, with you, seems going wrong, 

Well may ye ask, “ And how can J be strong? ” 
But, lo! God’s joy suffices. 


Remember that the bidding is divine, 

Repeated often in the sacred line; 

Nor would it be so, if the power divine 

Were not far greater than your need or mine, 
For all, God’s joy suffices, 


What makes us weak? Ah! must we not confess 

That, very often, not alone the stress 

Of toils and burdens that so closely press, 

But—looking at them, wishing they were less; 
While the Lord’s joy suffices. 


Grief and complaining wear life’s force away ; 

Seek, with some word of light, some happy lay, 

For the hard conflict your weak soul to stay. 

In the Lord’s joy must be our strength alway ; 
And the Lord’s joy suffices. 


New York City. 





CHARLES H. SPURGEON. 
BY WILLIAM WRIGHT, D.D. 


Some thirty-five years ago, Charles H. Spurgeon met 
me at the parting of life’s ways, and sent.me on the path 
which I have since been trying totravel. From that time 
forward, he and I became fast friends, but during the past 
ten years I had a standing invitation to spend my Satur- 
day afternoons with him, I used my privilege sparingly, 
but sufficiently to have seen my many-sided friend from 
many points of view. A few side-lights from the outer 
and inner circles may prove, not only interesting, but 
useful. 

I first met Mr, Spurgeon at Belfast. I was then pre- 
paring for college, with a hankering after the Indian civil 
service. Mr. Spurgeon preached in Dr. Cook’s church, 
He singled me out, and spoke to me as if no one else was 
present. There was no thrumming of theology, and no 
sanctimonious posing, but a clear, direct, hot, living, 
personal appeal, that dare not be resisted. As soon as 
the benediction was pronounced, Mr. Spurgeon de- 
scended from the pulpit, and, seeing me looking at him, 
he held out his hand to me when he was about two- 
thirds down the stairs. I stepped forward and seized it. 
“ How did you like my sermon?” were his first words, 
The human, manly, straightforward, genuine ring of the 
question clinched the effect already produced on a youth 
in search of what was genuine. Many started anew on 
life’s journey that night, and few of Spurgeon’s people 
ever turned back. 

Fifteen years later, I went to the tabernacle on my 
way home from Damascus. The same straightforward 
Englishman was preaching the sanie straightforward 
gospel in all its fulness and freeness, and without any 
apology for its severity. I walked into the vestry with- 
out introduction. He had not seen me for ten years, 
but he recognized me in the crowd without a moment’s 
hesitation. He ran over the books on the Holy Land, 
stating the merits of each, and ended by saying, “I sup- 
pose Thomson’s ‘The Land and the Book’ is still the 
best on the manners and customs.” He had the litera- 
ture of Palestine at his finger ends. 

When I came to be Mr. Spurgeon’s near neighbor, I 
found that he was acquainted with all literature. His 
power of reading was, perhaps, never equalled. He 
would sit down to five or six large books, and master 
them at one sitting. He sat with his left hand on the 
left side of the book, and, pushing his right hand up the 
page on the right side of the book until the page became 





In this institution we have for thirty-five years had a uni- 


form course of Bible instruction required of every pupil. In. 


projected, he turned it over, and proceeded to the next 
page. He took in the contents almost at a glance, and 
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his memory never failed him as to what he read. He 
made a point of reading half-a-dozen of the hardest books 
weekly, as he said he wished to rub his mind against the 
strongest; and there was noskipping. I often tested the 
thoroughness of his reading. 

“ Natural Law in the Spiritual World” reached him and 
me about the same time. I called on him fresh from a 
study of the book. He had just read it, with four or five 
other works, on that day. At tea we began to discuss 
the work. A third party disputed his recollection of 
certain points, whereupon Spurgeon quoted a page, to 
show that the natural and spiritual laws were declared to 
be “‘ identical,” and another important page to show how 
the book erred by defect. I looked over the page again, 
on my return home, and I believe he scarcely missed a 
word in his repetition. His power of reading was one of 
the greatest of his many talents. 

In the vastness of his knowledge Mr. Spurgeon had no 
equal except Mr. Gladstone, who has all the world’s 
literature open to him. Mr, Spurgeon was limited to 
the wide field of English. With Mr. Gladstone more 
than with Mr. Spurgeon I have always felt the depths 
of my own ignorance. In discussing subjects which were 
specially my own with Mr. Gladstone, I have always felt 
that he knew my subject better than I did. I once told 
him of Spurgeon’s power of rapid and thorough reading, 
believing that he possessed the same gift; but he assured 
me he read slowly, but that he used up all the odds and 
ends of time at his disposal to keep abreast of the age. 

These two men greatly esteemed and honored each 
other. This is known from their last correspondence, 
but I knew it as a fact from each ; and when Mr. Spur- 
geon dissented from Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, through 
fear of the priests, he added one day, after condemning 
Home Rule, “ Yes, but I will back William Ewart Glad- 
stone against the world to carry the bill. The purity of 
his purpose and simplicity of his motives will do it.” 

I was at first surprised to find Mr. Spurgeon consult- 
ing both the Hebrew and Greek texts. “They say,” 
said he, “that I am ignorant and unlearned. Well, let 
them say, and in everything, by my ignorance and by 
my learning, let God be glorified.” 

His exegesis was never wrong. He spared no pains 
to be sure of the exact meaning of his subject. He was 
going to preach on the olive-tree, and he sent his secre- 
tary to the keeper of the natural-history department of 
the British Museum with a series of questions as to the 
peculiarities of the tree. 

The keeper was so much interested in the inquiry that 
he wrote out several pages for Mr. Spurgeon; but when 
the sermon came to be preached, the information had 
been passed through the crucible of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
mind, and came forth in one fine Bunyanesque sentence. 

Mr. Spurgeon held that the lies that were told about 
his vulgarity were overruled to the furtherance of the 
gospel. People read in some of the London revilers 
how he slid down the pulpit-rail to illustrate the descent 
of the wicked inio hell, and they went to see the dissent- 
ing mountebank, and very often they remained to pray 
and work; for Spurgeon’s converts bowed to the yoke. 

I once asked him if he had really coined the phrase 
“ Resist the Devil, and he will flee from you; resist a 
deacon, and he will fly at you.” “No,” said he, “I 
never had the wit to invent it, nor the experience to 
justify my repeating it. Besides,” he added, “the say- 
ing, like most of the vulgarities fathered on me, is older 
than my grandfather.” 

Mr. Spurgeon was sometimes subject to great depres- 
sion, but nothing weighed him down so heavily as the 
thought that his orphans might be left destitute. On 
his return once from Mentone, he met his deacons to see 
how it fared with the orphanage. “ You must work 
another miracle, governor,” said one of the deacons; 
“for we have now only a balance of £50.” “ Let us ask 
God for the money that we want,” replied Mr. Spurgeon. 
They knelt round the table, and prayed. ‘‘ Now,” said 
Mr. Spurgeon, when they had again resumed their seats, 
“ let us see what we can do ourselves.” He drew a piece 
of paper to him, and wrote down £50 on it, and passed 
the paper to his nearest neighbor. When it had gone 
round the table it contained promises for £500. 

“T went home that night,” said Mr. Spurgeon, “as if 
my heart would break.” As he was crossing the hall 
wearily to his study, he heard an altercation going on at 
the door. He heard his man saying, “No one can see 
the master to-night,” and then he heard a gentleman’s 
voice remonstrating warmly. ‘‘What is the matter 
there?” said Mr. Spurgeon. “O Mr. Spurgeon!” re- 
plied the gentleman at the door, “I have come a long 
way to see you. I promised, when in India, to give 
seven hundred pounds to your orphanage, and I have 
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brought you the money.” The next morning, the first 

letter opened by Mr. Spurgeon contained a like amount, | 
“and,” said he, when telling the story, “ I was once more 

in the third heaven.” 

Mr. Spurgeon was a great preacher, a great adminis- 

trator, great in his orphanage, great in his college, but 

he was nowhere so great as in his own house on a Satur- 

day afternoon with a single friend. 

Westwood is one of the most charming places in a 

charming neighborhood. How Mr. Spurgeon came to 

possess it is one of the romances of his life, but it is too 
long*for this article. The grounds belonging to the 
house, some thirteen acres, are exceedingly picturesque. 

There are some twenty or thirty acres attached to the 
place besides. On Saturday afternoons I generally 
found Mr. Spurgeon down among the cattle, or in his 
extensive conservatories. He possessed cows and horses 
and pigs and dogs and sheep, and turkeys and fowls of 
all description, and ducks of every kind, and geese, and 

pigeons of every variety. And he took an interest in 

them all, just as he did in each of his orphans. He 
talked to them, and they stood and listened to him, and 
knew him, and, I believe, loved him as his orphans did. 
We returned to the house through the conservatories. 
These were filled with all kinds of exotic plants and 
flowers, and Mr. Spurgeon would draw attention to the 
peculiarities of each, pointing out beautiful contrasts 
with human life, and analogies with the life to come. 
His fancies were as charming as the exotics themselves. 
His sallies in the garden were sometimes inimitable. 
“Are you ever troubled by these sinless people?” he said 
to me one day. “ We have a nest of them here, and the 
craze had got in among the gardeners. I called up my 
three gardeners on Saturday week, and said to them, ‘I 
have been observing you for some time., You come 
late and you go early, and, in the interval, you spoil 
my shrubs. I don’t want your services any more. I 
will have my garden attended to by sinners for the 
future.’” And he added quietly, “I have now three sin- 
ners, and they are doing my garden beautifully.” 

From the conservatory we proceeded to tea with Mrs. 
Spurgeon, where the conversation sparkled like cham- 
pagne. She, too, was carrying on a great work in supply- 
ing good books to ministers of all denominations. 

After tea, we filed into the study for prayers. There 
were generally, besides Mr. and Mrs. Spurgeon and the 
guests, five or six servants, Mr. Spurgeon would read a 
chapter, with a running commentary of striking origi- 
nality, and then pray with great earnestness and power. 

After prayers, the servants and the guests from a dis- 
tance departed, and then Mr. Spurgeon was at his best. 
His fun, his stories, his criticisms, his adventures, his 
projects, made the time pass rapidly. He talked of 
poetry, philosophy, theology, politics, social schemes, 
war, peace,—everything of human interest shone in the 
light of his genius. 

When at last I rose to go, about nine o’clock, he used 
to grow sad and heavy; and he would say, “I must 
now get some crumbs for my chickens.” Seldom, when 
I left him on Saturday night, did he know either of his 
texts for Sunday. But he had a well-stored mind, and 
when he saw his lines of thought, a few catch-words on 
a sheet of note-paper sufficed. On parting, he offered 
up a short prayer which was an inspiration to both, 

Mr. Spurgeon had a marvelous combination of quali- 
ties which contributed to his greatness, 

A voice that you heard with pleasure, and could not 
help hearing. 

A mind that absorbed all knowledge, whether from 
books or nature, that came within its range. 

An eye that took in a wide angle, and saw everything 
within view. 

A memory that he treated with confidence, and that 
never disappointed him. 

A great, large heart, on fire with the love of God and 
the love of souls. 

A practical common sense in doing things either sacred 
or secular. He would have been prime minister, had he 
not been the pastor of the Tabernacle. 

A singleness of aim, and a transparent honesty that 
made him trusted by everybody. 

A lovableness that made you love him, if you came 
within its spell. 

“ You seem very proud of Mr. Spurgeon,” I said, one 
day, to a deacon at the Tabernacle. 


neither doubt nor fear, and were as happy as on their 
wedding day.” With a tear in his voice, he added; “I 
preach like a lion when I see my people die so.” They 
prate of his narrowness who never knew his faith. His 
was the narrowness of the arrow that flew straight to the 
mark, 


Woolstrpe, London, England. 





NEBUCHADREZZAR. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ROBERT W. ROGERS, 


“Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, exalted prince, 

favorite of Merodach, supreme pontiff, darling of Nebo, 

the prudent, the getter of wisdom, who seeketh after the 

way of their godhead [and] feareth their lordship; the 

tireless governor, who thinketh daily for the restoration 

of Esagila and Ezida,! for the weal of Babylon and Bor- 

sippa seeketh stedfastly; the wise, the pious; restorer 

of Esagila and Ezida, the first-born son of Nabopolassar, 

king of Babylon, am I.”’* 

With these words of personal introduction does Nebu- 

chadrezzar present himself to a wondering world. And 

flattering though this estimate of his worth is, it must 

be admitted that the facts of history seem to warrant the 

great king in entertaining it in secret, and in causing it 
to be written down. Modest, in our sense, he was not; 

great he surely was. 

Nebuchadrezzar (in Babylonian, Nabu-kudurri-usur) 
means ‘‘ Nebo, protect the borders;” ® and the prayer 
thus put up in his name had its fulfilment in his life, 
His borders were protected from the invasion of enemies; 

and not only protected, but extended. Nebuchadrezzar, 
in his work, lived a twofold life, as a man of battles and 
a man of building. And though he was great in both 
these fields, it was in his building that his own chief 
pride lay. The Book of Daniel quotes him as saying, 
when he surveyed his capital city: “Is not this great 
Babylon, which I have built for the royal dwelling-place 
by the might of my power and the glory of my majesty?” 
—and the Bible seems to have caught truly the spirit of 
the king in setting down those words as representative 
of his boasting. 

The kings of Assyria and of Babylonia, both before 
and after his day, as a rule, set forth their greatness as 
consisting in arms. Each counted himself as the “‘strong,” 
the “ mighty,’’ the “ powerful king,” “he who destroys 
the rebellious, who crushes his enemies;” but Nebu- 
chadrezzar is “the prudent,” “ the wise,” “the pious.” 
Hence it is that, though he was a great warrior, we know 
relatively but little of his battles and sieges; and even 
that little comes chiefly from those who wrote about 
him, from the Bible, from Berosus, and not from himself, 
From such sources we know that he had won his-spurs 
before he became king. In the year B. C. 605, while his 
father Nabopolassar still reigned at Babylon, the young 
prince met, at Carchemish, the Egyptian king Necho IL, 
who had laid low the Assyrian power. 

In the battle then fought, the right of supremacy in 
nearer Asia was to be decided. Nebuchadrezzar won, 
and Babylon became mistress of Asia, as Nineveh had 
been before her. In the following year he became king. 
The next important campaigns were against Judah; and 
these ended in the ready destruction of Jerusalem, and 
in the deportation of the Jews to Babylonia. But, 
though Jerusalem was so easily laid waste, the king 
found no such victory at Tyre. Thirteen years (585-573) 
did his army struggle to seize the well-protected city; 
but the years passed away without result, and Tyre was 
not taken. Of these campaigns against the two cities of 
Jerusalem and Tyre we know somewhat, because others 
have told us of them; but of other campaigns against 
Egypt, and against yet other lands,.we know little, for 
the king has not told us of them himself, and they who 





1 Two teinples of Babylon. A sanctuary of NabQ by the name of 
Ezida existed within Esagila, the famous temple-complex of Baby- 
lon. Compare the first volume of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia,”’ p. 65, 34 sqq. (sha kirth Evagila). Butin 
the passage quoted above, the temple of Ezida is rather the princi- 
pal temple of Nabd at Borsippa near Babylon,—a sanctuary which 
was far more important than the Esagilaof Babylon. BesijJes other 
reasons, the parallelism of Esagila and Ezida with Babylon and 
Borsippa in the passage requires this interpretation (comp. Tiele, 
“* Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschichte,” pp. 443 sqq.) 

*Column L, lines 1-22, of the East India House inscription of Nebu- 
chadrezzar. Previous translations into French by Oppert ; intoGer- 
man, by Flemming and by Winckler; into English, by Rodwell and 
by Ball. 


%So Hilprecht : ** Nebo schiilze meine Grenze.’’ Freibrief Nebuchad- 





“ We would all die for Mr, Spurgeon,” was his reply. 

But the chief secret of Mr. Spurgeon’s power was 
faith in theliving, and in the power of the gospel. “After 
my service last night,” said he to me, one day, “I went 
to see two of my dear people. The wife was dying of 








kudurri cannot represent the suffix ‘‘ my ’”’ 
| the common noun ending found alongside wiihuanda, The name “ 





nezar'sI.,p. viii, Leipzig. 1883. After a careful study of the whole 
subject, Professor Hilprecht has come to the conclusion that the ¢ in 


(f), but is to be regarded as 


means, therefore, ‘‘ Nebo, protect the boundary or territory!” Hil- 
precht’s explanation of the word “ kudurri,” in the name, as meaning 


consumption, the husband of typhoid fever. They had | «poundary,” “territory,” has been accepted by most Assyriologista, 
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suffered by reason ,of them have kept silence about 
them. 

It is of building that Nebuchadrezzar’s inscriptions 
boast; and the glory of such building was worthy of a 
large telling. It was not merely that he constructed 
great canals, to give the thirsty land drink of the life- 
giving waters-of the Euphrates; it was not only the 
building of great walls about his beloved city, to keep 
out the invader. He went beyond that, in the rearing 
of a vast palace, with its rooms and corridors, its great 
halls of state,—all added to the palace of his father. He 
rebuilt temples, not only in Babylon, but in Sippara, 
Cutha, Larsa, and other places, giving proof to his people 
of his own faith in the popular religion. But above even 
all these, in its wonder of beauty, he lifted an artificial 
hill, and wrought its top and sides into gardens; and 
the fame of those gardens lives on in poetry and song 
and story over all the East, and the witchery of the 
“hanging gardens,” as men called them, is a proverb in 
the far-away Westland as well. He had built city walls ; 
for his people, and a palace for himself, and temples for 
his gods; fitting indeed was it that his love for that wife, 
who had come from the mountain-land of Media, should 
make a mountain and a garden, that she might look upon 
them and think of home. 

So lived, in war and peace, the great king of Babylon. 
In 561 B.C. he was gathered to his fathers, and not long 
was it until “ Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty 
of the Chaldeans’ pride,” was stricken down into the dust. 


' Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 





PARNASSUS GRASS. 
BY LIZZIE MARGARET KNAPP, 


High on a hillside, where bleak winds are blowing, 
’Neath autumn clouds that shadow as they pass, 
I find, like stars in earthly heavens growing, 
A lonely patch of the Parnassus grass. 


’Mid purple pomp of pageantry that lingers 
In woods and fields, its petals shine serene ; 
The tender veins, slow traced by careful fingers,— 
Spring left it there to keep her memory green. 


So thou, dear heart, whom as the flowers I cherish, 
To whom the summer grants no blossoming, 

When under darkening skies the roses perish, 
May’st somewhere in thine autumn find thy spring. 


Hartford, Conn. 





HE LEADS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIS 8, HINMAN., 


In the gray of the early morning the Eastern shepherd 
marshals his flock at the gate of the fold, and takes them 
out for their day’s pasturing. Over the hills and through 
the valleys he leads them, calling now this one and now 
that one by name as they linger behind or wander too 
far from his loving care. 

Such a scene as this David had in mind when he wrote, 
in that beautiful Twenty-third Psalm, ‘‘ The Lord is my 
shepherd; ... he leadeth me in the paths of righteous- 
ness.” A similar scene was in the thought of Jesus 
when, speaking one of his most touching parables, he 
said, “ [I am the good shepherd.” 

As the Good Shepherd he knows, cares for, watches 
over, and leads his sheep. How safe to trustall to him! 
He knows where are the greenest pastures, the stillest 
waters, the best paths. He sees dangers where we think 
all is safe, and he leads securely where harm seems to 
threaten. If foes really do attack us, his strong arm is 
a sure deliverer. 

He leads. Then we may trust all to him, knowing 
that al) things will work for our good under his guidance, 
Old Betty, a devoted servant of the Lord who had been 
very active in deeds of love and charity, was at last 
brought to a bed of rheumatic pain, where she lay for 
months, suffering and helpless. When asked if the 
change was not hard to bear, she replied: ‘‘ No indeed. 
When I was well, I used to hear the Lord say, day after 
day, ‘ Betty, go here; Betty, go there. Betty, do this; 
Betty, do that.’ I used to do it as well as I could. Now 
I hear him say every day, ‘ Betty, lie still and cough.’” 
Ah! here was a trusting sheep, ready to go where the 
Shepherd would lead, ready to do his bidding. 

He leads. Then life is onward, upward. An old 
farmer was asked to ride one of the horses of a merry-go- 
round, “ No, thankee,” said he; “‘when I rides, I wants 
to be a-goin’ somewhar.” Led by Him, we shall not live 
in a monotonous circle, but we shall be going somewhere ; 
and that somewhere is heaven, to be forever in the eter- 
nal fold under the tender care of the Good Shepherd. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


TOM’S MAKE-UP PARTY. 
BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 


“Uncle Jim!” 

The voice was Tom’s; and if Uncle Jim hadn’t heard 
that same voice so many times before on this particular 
day, whict. seemed as if it would never end, he wouldn’t 
hav. ‘een so slow about answering. As it was, he*pre- 
tended he didn’t hear. It was of no use. 

“Uncle Jim!”—and this time Tom spoke more de- 
cidedly. ‘‘Won’t you please to listen? I-have to be 
paid tention to, on account of ’cause I’ve got a sore 
froat.” 

Uncle Jim put down his paper with a groan, as he 
replied: 

“Yes, Thomas. I quite understand. If this were the 
first time, or even the one hundred and first, in which 
you bad demanded sympathy for that afflicted organ, I 
should doubtless respond with more alacrity.” 

Tom looked puzzled. “ Please to don’t talk big words 
tome, Uncle Jim. I’m in a perfectly nawful hurry, and 
I want to know can [ have a make-up party.” 

“You may have anything short of a bonfire on the 
roof,” said Uncle Jim rashly. 

“ And may I ask Ned Miller? and Janie ard Allen 
and the twins, and ’”’— 

“You may ask every boy and girl in town,” inter- 
rupted the reckless uncle, “if only you’ll let me finish 
my paper.” 

“And Jack Stone?” went on Tom, regardless, 

“Jack Stone? I thought you and Jack had had a 
dreadful quarrel this morning, and you weren’t ever 
going to speak to him again.” 

“ Yes, sir, we did,” said Tom, hanging his yellow head 
a little, and looking confused. “That’s why I had a 
make-up party.” 

“ All right, all right.” Uncle Jim dropped back into 
his chair again, not comprehending in the least what 
he had pledged himself to support, and murmured: 

“T’ll never do it again! A whole day of Tom, with 
his mother and father away. I only hope we’ll all live 
until night.” 

Meanwhile; Tom had rushed off to Ellen, his sworn 
ally, to beg for provisions for the coming guests. 

“ And Ellen,” he said, following her from pantry to 
kitchen, and back again, “what may we have?” 

“There’s ginger-cookies, Tommy, and you can have 
apples, and the banana in the fruit-dish, and I’ll make 
you a pitcher of lemonade. Will that do?” 

“Yes, thanks,—but please make a lot, Ellen; don’t 
forget,” and Tom was off like a shot, down to the orchard 
where the children had held many a gay picnic, to see 
that all the dishes were in order. 

Queer thoughts were at work under the yellow curls, 
as he dragged out from the old hollow tree his basket 
of “dishes,”—clam-shells, a wooden plate, some saucers 
that had done good service in the house, and a broken 
butter-dish, 

“The fruit of righteousness is sown in peace of them 
that make peace.” 

Tom was saying it over and over to himself very slowly, 
because it was hard to remember, and he had learned it 
only yesterday. 

Mama had heard him recite it, and he had asked her 
what it meant. Usually she answered all such questions, 
but this time she had said: “Tom, dear, I think you 
would remember better if you thought it out for your- 
self. If you haven’t found out by the time I come home, 
I will tell you.” There was such a look on her face that 
Tom wondered if she knew about Jack and Allen. 

And hadn’t he thought? He had puzzled over it for 
two whole days, and that was a very long time for Tom 
to puzzle over anything. 

Now he thought he had found out. At any rate, he 
was going to try his way; for he was a fearless, indepen- 
dent little boy, and mama always let him work things 
out for himself, where she thought it wise. 

So he took from his pocket a big piece of brown paper, 
and a stubby pencil with a doubtful point, and with much 
care and labor he printed in crazy capitals: 

“T want evry boddy thats mad at me to come to a 
makeup party in the ortchurd rite after school. 

“Tom.” 

Then he ran back to Ellen, and asked her when school 
would be out. 

“In half an hour,” she said. 








Columbia, Pa. 


So Tom, armed with four tacks and a hammer, sped 


away, back through the orchard and into the school- 
house lane. There he stopped by the big chestnut-tree, 
and, taking out his piece of brown paper, he tacked it fast, 
his heart beating very hard all the time, and his feet want- 
ing very much to run away. 

Fleeing back to the safe shelter of the stone wall that 
separated the orchard from the lane, he crouched down 
in a spot that faced the chestnut-tree, and waited. — 
Down by the brook, where he had spread out his dishes, 
he could see Ellen, as she put down the basket which 
held the cookies and the apples, and went back for the 
big pitcher of lemonade. 

“T wish Ellen was mad at me, so’s she could come,” 
thought Tom, “and Uncle Jim. Well, I shu’n’t wonder 
’f Uncle Jim was, but I guess I won’t ask him.” 

Just then he heard shouts, and saw the children, free 
from school, come running down the lane. 

Suddenly some one spied the placard on the tree, and 
they all gathered around like a swarm of bees. 

Tom could hear the murmur of their talk as they read 
and re-read it, and wondered what it could mean. 

It seemed a long, long time to the little waiting host 
behind the stone wall before his guests, in a reluctant 
group, all chattering earnestly, moved slowly down to 
the orchard. 

There was Jack Stone, from whom he had parted only 
that morning with angry words; there was Ned Miller; 
and hadn’t he torn Ned’s kite yesterday, and refused to 
say hewassorry? There was little Janie, carrying the very 
doll that he had hanged to a tree; and Allen—how he 
and Allen had made faces at each other through the 
fence last week! And the twins, with the very same 
sun-bonnets on that he had said looked like tomato 
soup. 

Oh! it was a very much ashamed little boy that waited 
there behind the wall, and I don’t think I should want to 
tell you about him if he hadn’t been so truly sorry. 

When they reached the “stepping-over place” in the 
wall, Tom came out to meet them, his cheeks just as red 
as grandma’s roses, and a very queer lump in the “sore 
froat.” 

But he tried to make believe it was all right as he said, 
“Hello, Ned! Hello, Allen! Let’s come on up here,” 
and he led the way to the brook, where the “ party” was 
to be. 

Silently the little band followed him, and there was a 
very awkward minute as they all stood around the 
cookies spread out in tempting array. 

I’m sure I don’t know even then what would have 
happened if it hadn’t been for Ellen, who came down 
the path with a covered dish in her hands, calling out 
cheerily, ‘‘ Who wants some nice fresh crullers? ” 

That broke the ice. Who could resist warm crullers? 
“I!” “And me!” “ Me, too!” came from all the queer 
little party ; and in two minutes they were laughing and 
eating and playing as merrily as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

What a success it was, that make-up party, and how 
glad Tom felt when he crept into bed that night, and 
remembered that he was at peace with all the world! 

That isn’t the way he put it. He said, “I’m so glad 
vere isn’t anybody mad at me now.” 

Suddenly an uneasy suspicion took possession of his 
soul. * 

He was out of bed in a twinkling, and. in his little 
white nightgown, all barefoot as he was, he scudded down 
the hall to the room where Uncle Jim sat in blessed 
solitude. 

In a minute more he was on Uncle Jim’s knee. Then 
there was a pause. 

Then Uncle Jim said patiently, ‘Well, Tommy, boy, 
what brought you out of your warm bed? It isn’t good 
for little boys who have had a sore throat to run about 
barefoot this way.” 

Tom did not reply directly. 

“Uncle Jim,” he asked slowly, “have I been a bov- 
ver? I heard you say you were ’scouraged to deff, and I 
fought prehaps you was sort o’ kind o’ mad at me, 
Uncle Jim, and I forgot to tell you about the make-up 
party, and so, in course, you know, you couldn’t come.” 

“You may tell me all about the make-up party in the 
morning, my boy,” said Uncle Jim, gently. “But you’re 
not a bother, Tommy, and I love you very much. There, 
now. That's all settled, and you must go right to bed, 
young man.” 

Uncle Jim took him in his arms, and carried him 
| away. 

Five minutes more, and Tom, his soul at rest, was 
sleeping the sleep of the just, with his little brown fist 
curled under his cheek. 





Glen Ridge, N. V. 
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- LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1892.] 
1, January 3.—The Kingdom of Christ. Isa. 11 : 1-10 
2. January 10.—A Song of Salvation Isa. 26 : 1-10 
3. January 17.—Overcome With WIn..........c.-ccsee-seereeerseeenene Isa, 28 : 1-13 
4. January 24,—Hezekiah’s Prayer and Deliverance. Isa, 37 : 14-21 ; 33-38 
5. January 31,—The Suffering Saviouvr..............ccssceseesseeeeree Isa. 53 : 1-12 
6. February 7.—The Gracious Call............... sccsthsiipevenssas’s oe .-- 18a, 55 : 1-13 
7. February 14.—The New Covenant ..J er. 31 : 27-37 
8. February 21.—Jehoiakim’s Wicked ness............-...ceesee eens Jer. 36 : 19-31 
9. February 28.—Jeremiah Persecuted................ccc00 cseenneeeeeee Jer, 37 : 11-21 
10. March 6.—The Downfall of Judah... Ser, 39: 1-10 
11. March 13.—Promise of a New Heart..............ccsesceresseee Ezek. 36 : 25-38 


12. March 20.—Review. 


13. March 27.—The Blessings of the Gospel. ...............0:s--eseeee18@. 40 ¢ 1-10 





LESSON X., SUNDAY, MARCH 6, 1892. 
TiTtLE: THE DOWNFALL OF JUDAH. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Jer. 39: 1-10. Memory verses: 6-8.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1 In the ninth year of Zéd-e-ki’-| 1 And it came to pass when Je- 
ah king of Ji/dah, in the tenth rusalem was taken, !(in the 
month, came Néb-u-chad-réz’zar ninth year of Zedekiah king of 
king of Bab’y-lon and all hisarmy Judah, in the tenth month, 
against Je-ru’sa-lem, and they came Nebuchadrezzar king of 
besieged | it. Babylon and all his army 

2 And ‘in the eleventh year of against Jerusalem, and be- 
Zéd-e-ki’ah, in the fourth month, sieged it; in the eleventh year 
the ninth day of the month, the of Zedekiah, in the fourth 
city was broken up. month, the ninth day of the 

8 And all the princesof the king month, a breach was mae in 
of Bab’y-lon came in, and sat in| 8 the city:) that all the princes 
the middle gate, even Ner-gal-sha- of the king of Babylon camein, 
ré’zer, Sim-gar-né’bo, Sir’se-chim, and sat in the middle gate, 
Rab’-sa-ris, Ner-gal-sha-ré’zer, even Nergal-sharezer, Samgar- 
Rab’-mag, with all the residue of nebo, Sarsechim, * Rab-saris, 
the princes of the king of Bab’y- Nergal-sharezer, 7Rab-mag, 
lon. with all the rest of the princes 

4 7 And it came to pass, that of the king of Babylon. And 
when Zéd-e-ki’ah the king of Ji’- it came to pass that when Zede- 
dah saw them, and all the men kiah the king of Judah and all 
of war, then they fled, and went the men of war saw them, then 
forth out of the city by night, by they fled, and went forth out 
the way of the king’s garden, by of the city by night, by the way 
the gate betwixt the two walls: of the king’s garden, by the 
and he went out the way of the gate betwixt the two walls: 
plain. and he went out the way of the 

6 But the Chal-d@ans’ army; 5 Arabah. But the army of the 


to 


— 


T.—Matt. 28 : 23-37. Jerusalem warned. 
F.—Josh. 6 : 1-20. Capturing a city. 
$.—Josh. 8: 1-19. Capturing a city. 
$.—Neh. 2: 12-20. A devastated city. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. JERUSALEM CAPTURED. 

1. Siege: 

Came... all his army againet Jerusalem, and besieged it (1). 
He shall besiege thee in all thy gates (Deut. 28 : 52). 

There came a great king, ... and cape ne it (Eccl. “A ~ 

I will... lay siege against thee with a fort (Isa. 29 : 

Thine enemies shall cast up a bank about thee Luke’ 19 : 43). 

ll. Capture: 

A breach was made in the city (2). 


And we took all his cities at that time (Deut. 3 : 
The people went up into the city,... and they iodk the city (Josh. 6 : 


20). 
David took the strong hold of Zion (1 Chron. 11 : 5). 
The city is given into the hand of the Chaldeans (Jer, 32 ; 24). 
ill. Occupation : 
All the princes of the king of Babylon came in, and sat (3). 


The Philistines came and dwelt in them (1 Sam. 31 : 7). 

And David dwelt in the strong hold (1 Chron. 11 : 7). 

As men enter into a city a is made a breach (Egek. 26 : 10). 
The abomination of desolation ... in the holy place (Matt. 24 ; 15). 


Il ZEDEKIAH AFFLICTED, 

1. Flight: 

Zedekiah ... fled, and went forth out of the city by night (4). 
The kings of Sodom and Gomorrah fled oom. 14: 10). 

They fled before the men of Ai (Josh. 7 : 4). 

Israel is fled before the Philistines (1 Sam. 4: 17). 

li. Arrest: 

The Chaldeans pursued, ... and overtook Zedekiah (5). 
They took Lot, Abram’s brother’s a a departed (Gen. 14 :12). 
The king of Ai they took alive (Josh. 8 

All the kings of them, did Joshua take ‘Fosh. 11 : 12), 

I, Judgment : 

He gave judgement upon him (5). 

They shall judge. . . with righteous judgement (Deut. 16 : 18). 
They brought orth those kings unto Joshua (Josh. 10: 24). 
He judgeth those that are high (Job 21 : 22). 

IV. Slaughter: 

The king of Babylon slew the sons of Zedekiah (6), 
Joshua smote them, and put them to death (Josh. 10 : 26). 
He... smote a thousand men therewith (Judg. 15 : 15). 

Who smote many nations, and slew mighty kings (Psa. 135 : 10). 
V. Mutilation : 
He put out Zedekiah’s eyes (7). 
They .. . cut off his thumbs and his great toes (Judg. 1 : 6). 
The Philistines . . . put out his eyes (Judg. 16 : 21). 
David . . . cut off his head therewith (1 Sam. 17 ; 51). 


Ill. JUDAH DESOLATED, 
4, Conflagration : 
The Chaldeans burned . . . the houses . . . with fire (8) 
They hasted and set the city on fire (Josh. 8 : 19), 
He burnt the house of the Lord, and the a 8 s house (2 Kings 25 : 9). 
The gates thereof are burned with fire (Neh, 1 : 3). 
il, Dismantling: 


The Chaldeans .. . brake down the walls of Jerusalem (8). 


pursued after them, and overtook 
Zéd-e-ki’/ah in the plains of Jér-i- 
ché: and when they had taken 
him, they brought him up to 
Néb-u-chad-néz’zar king of Bab’y- 
lon to Rib’lah in the land of Ha’- 
math, where he gave judgment 
upon him. 

6 Then the king of Ba&b’y-lon 
slew the sons of Zéd-e-ki’ah in 
Rib‘lah before his eyes: also the 
king of Bab’y-lon slew all the 
nobles of Ji’dah. 


Chaldeans pursued after them, 
and overtook Zedekiah in the 
plains of Jericho: and when 
they had taken him, they 
brought him up to Nebuchad- 
rezzar king of Babylon to Rib- 
lah in the land of Hamath, 
and he *gave judgement upon 
him. Phen the king of Baby- 
lon slew the sons of Zedekiah 
in Riblah before his eyes : also 
the king of Babylon slew all 
7 the nobles of Judah. Moreover 


a 


Jehoash . 


a residue . 
211). 


(2 Chron, 36 : 


sieged it.’’ 
array; 


Verse 1.—‘‘ Came Nebuchadrezzar . 


. carried away captive . 


. did Nebuzaradan... carry away 


. against Je 


(1) The holy city ; (2) The heathen king; 
(4) The persistent siege. 


. brake down the wall of Jerusalem (2 eg 14: 13). 
The wali of Jerusalem also is broken down (Neh. 1: 
There shall not be left here one stone upon another Matt, 24 : 2). 


lil. Depopulation ; 


Nebuzaradan.. . . the people (9). 


captive (2 Kings 


Them that had quenges from the sword carried he away to Babylon 


By the rivers of “Buby lon, there we sat down (Psa, 137 : 1). 


rusalem, and be- 
(3) The hostile 


7 Moreover he put out Zéd-e-ki’- 
ah’s eyes, and bound him with 
chains, to carry him to Bab’y-lon. 

8 § And the Chal-d#ans burned 
the king’s house, and the houses 
of the people, with fire, and brake 
down the walls of Je-ru’sa-lem. 

9 Then Néb-u-ziir-a’dan the cap- 
tain of the guard carried away 
captive into Bab’y-lon the rem- 
nant of the people that remained 
in the city, and those that fell 
away, that fell to him, with the 
rest of the people that remained. 

10 But Néb-u-ziir-a/dan the cap- | 
tain of the guard left of the poor 
of the people, which had nothing, 
in the land of Ji’dah, and gave 
them vineyards and fields at the, 
same time. 


he put out Zedekiah's eyes, 
and bound him in fetters, to 
carry him to Babylon. And 
the Chaldeans burned the 
king’s house, and the houses 
of the people, with fire, and 
brake down the walls of Jeru- 
salem, Then Nebuzaradan the 
‘captain of the guard carried 
away captive into Babylon the 
residue of the people that re- 
mained in the city, the de- 
serters also, that fell away to 
him, and the residue of the 
10 peopfe that remained. But 
Nebuzaradan the captain ofthe 
guard left of the poor of the 
people, which had nothing, in 
the land of Judah, and gave 
them vineyards and fields at 
| the same time. 
1 See ch. lil. 4, &c.,2 Kings xxv. 1-12. 2 Titles of officers. 
judgements with him, See ch. xii. 1, 4See Gen. xxxvil. 36. 
The American Revisers would use the spelling “‘ judgment” in verse 
5, and substitute “ who” for “‘ which” in verse 10. 
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LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Christ the King. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: He shall reign over the 
house of Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there shall be no 
end.—Luke 1 : 33. 





Lezsson Topic: Judgments from the King. 


1. Jerusalem Captured, vs. 1-3. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Zedekiah Afflicted, vs. 4-7. 
3. Judah Desolated, vs. 8-10. 


Gotpen Text: Behold, your house is left wnto you desolate, 
—Matt. 23 : 38. 


Darty Home REeaprinas: 
M.—Jer. 39: 1-10. The downfall of Judah. 
T.—2 Kings 25: 1-21. Jerusalem destroyed. 
W.—2 Chron. 36: 11-21. Jerusalem destroyed. 


Verse z.—‘ A breach was made in the city.’ 
fenses; (2) The besiegers’ assault; (3) The suce ae attack. 

Verse 3.—" The princes .. . came in, and sat in the middle gate.” 
(1) Taken by the foe; (2) Held by the foe. ' 

Verse 4.—"‘Then they fied.” (1) The conquering Chaldeans; (2) 
The captured city; (3) The fleeing Israelites. 

Verse 5.—‘‘He gave judgement upon him.” 
(2) The captive: (3) The condemnation. 

Verse 6.—‘‘ The king of Babylon slew the sons of Zedekiah.’’ (1) 
Conquest; (2) Cruelty. 

Verse 7.—‘‘ He ne out Zedekiah’s eyes.’’ 
cruelty; (2) Zedekiah’s affliction. 

Verse 8.—‘*The Chaldeans burned, - and brake down.” (1) 
Conquest; (2) Conflagration ; (3) Demolition. 

Verse 9.—‘‘ The guard carried away Captive... the residue of the 
people.’’ (1) Exiles from Judea; (2) Captives in Babylon. 

Verse 10.—‘‘The guard left of the poor of the people.’’ (1) The 
conquered country ; (2) The transported populace; (3) The wostghen 
remnant, 


(1) The city’s de- 


(1) The conqueror; 


(1) Nebuchadrezzar’s 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CAPTIVITIES IN BABYLON. 


Under Jehoiachin (2 Kings 24 : 10-16; 2 Chron. 36:10; Esther 2:6; 
Jer, 52:28 ; Ezek. 1:1,2; Dan. 1 : 1-3, 6). 
Under Zedekiah (2 Kings 25 : 8-12 ; 2Chron, 36: 

52 : 15, 29). . 
After Zedekiah (Jer. 52 : 30). 
Ended by decree (2 Chron. 36 : 22, 4 Ezra 1 : 1-4), 
Return effected (Ezra 2 : 1, 64-67 ; 8 : 1, 31, 32). 
Psalms of the captivity (Psa. 126, 13). 


19, 20; Jer. 39:9; 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The princes became angry at the 
predictions of Jeremiah, as discouraging the defenders of the 
city. They asked Zedekiah to put him to death. Jeremiah 
was delivered into their hands, and let down into a miry pit, 
—an unused cistern in the court of the guard. He was 
drawn up again by Ebed-Melech, an Ethiopian eunuch, who 





Jeremiah to counsel him. The prophet, after exacting an 
oath of the king, told him that safety was possible only by 
submitting to the Chaldeans. Zedekiah expressed his fear of 
the Jews who had fal‘en away to the Chaldeans, but Jere- 
miah repeated his prediction of the fatal consequences of not 
going out to surrender. The king enjoins silence upon Jere- 





miah, bidding him tell the princes, if they inquired, that the 


interceded for him before the king. Zedekiah again asked | 





interview was concerning Jeremiah’s not returning to his 
place of confinement in Jcnathan’s house. 
Praces,—Jerusalem. “The middle gate,” probably within 
the temple enclosure; the gate near the king’s garden, at the 
south-east corner of the city. The Arabah, or “plain” 
(Auth. Ver.), was the depression in the eastern part of Pales- 
tine. The plains of Jericho were north of that city. Riblah 
is on the Orontes, north of Palestine, then the headquarters 
of Nebuchadnezzar, who was besieging Tyre also. 

Time.—In the eleventh year of Zedekivh, B. C. 588, accord- 
ing to the usual chronology. But recent authorities accept 
B. C. 586 ; some preferring B. C. 587 as the date of the capture. 
IncrpEnts.—After a reference to the beginning of the siege 
and the final breach, the appearance of the generals of the 
Babylonian army within the city (probably at night) is nar- 
rated. Zedekiah and his soldiers take fiight by the way of 
the Arabah, are overtaken in the plains of Jericho, and 
brought to Nebuchadrezzar at Riblah. Zedekiah’s sons and 
the Jewish nobles are slain; the king's eyes are put out, and 
he carried in fetters to Babylon. The principal buildings of 
Jerusalem are destroyed by fire, the wallstorn down, Nebu- 
zaradan carries away a multitude of the people, the poor being 
left. Jeremiah was treated kindly by the captain of the 
guard, but was afterwards compelled, by some of the Jews 
who remained in the land, to go into Egypt; there he prob- 
ably died. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Jeremiah 52 : 4-16; 2 Kings 25: 
1-12; 2 Chronicles 36 : 17-21. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The Book of Jeremiah may be divided into three principal 
sections. ° 

1, Chapters 1-33: Predictions of the judgment.upon Judah 
and their future restoration. 

2. Chapters 34-45: The history of the judgment. 

3. Chapters 46-51: Predictions respecting foreign nations, 
followed by. a historical appendix (chap. 52). 

The second of these sections may beefurther subdivided into 
three parts: 

1, Chapters 34-38 : The evidences of ripeness for judgment. 

2. Chapter 39: The infliction of the judgment in the de- 
struction of the city. 

3. Chapters 40-45: 
wretched remnant. 

Before reporting the final catastrophe in the ¢hapter which 
forms the subject of the present lesson, it is justified, and the 
providential reason for it is given, by the recital of various 
facts adduced as specimens and proofs of the prevailing cor- 
ruption, which in the righteous judgment of God was the 
cause of Jerusalem’s overthrow. Their reprobate character 
was shown by their persisting in transgression in the face of 
divine judgments, and by the evident hypocrisy and hollow- 
heartedness of that seeming submission which was forced 
frem them. 

Chapter 34: In the extremity of the siege the people 
solemnly bound themselves to set their Hebrew servants free, 
as the law of Moses required ; but, on the siege being tem- 
porarily relaxed, they reduced them all to bondage again. 

Chapter 35: The Rechabites obey generation after genera- 
tion the arbitrary requirements of their ancestor ; but Judah, 
even with the enemy at their gates (v. 11), will not hearken 
unto God. 

Chapter 36: Jehoiakim, instead of heeding the divine 
warnings, showed his contempt and defiance of them by cut- 
ting up the roll which contained them, ‘and throwing it into 
the fire, and, in addition, seeking to take the prophet's life. 

Chapters 37, 38: Zedekiah and his princes refuse to heed 
the admonitions of Jeremiah, and the prophet himself is cast 
into prison, and his life is repeatedly in peril. 

The way is thus prepared for the overthrow of the city 
(chap. 39), the moral causes of which have now been ex- 
hibited. The last clause of chapter 38 is incorrectly rendered 
in the Authorized Version. It ought to be attached, as in 
the Revised Version, to the beginning of chapter 39, where 
it connects with verse 3, verses 1 and 2 forming a parenthesis, 

Verse 1.—Jn the ninth year of Zedekiah king of Judah: Zede- 
kiah and Jehoiakim, as well as their predecessor, Jehoahaz, 
were sons of the pious King Josiah, but were most unlike 
him in character. Jehoiakim’s (“Jehovah will raise up”) 
original name was Eliakim (“God will raise up,”)—2 Kings 
23:34. Zedekiah (“the righteousness of Jehovah”) was 
originally called Mattaniah (“the gift of Jehovah,”)—2 Kings 
24:17. Jeremiah alludes to the names of these two kings, 
whose signification was so opposite to the character of those 
who bore them in his prediction of a future monarch, whom 
Jehovah should indeed raise up, and who should be fily 
called Jehovah our righteousness (Jer. 23 : 5, 6).—Jn thetenth 
month: As the year began with the vernal equinox, the tenth 
month corresponded with the latter part of December and the 
firstof January. We learn from the parallel accounts (2 Kings 

1; Jer. 52: 4) that the siege began on the tenth day of 
the month. And on that very day Ezekiel announced the 
fact to his fellow-exiles (Ezek. 24: 1, 2), though the news of 


The character and fortunes of the 
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the overthrow of the city brought by one of the fugitives was 
a year and six months in reaching them (Ezek. 33: 21). 

Verse 2.—It appears, from a comparison of the dates in these 
two verses, that it was eighteen months before the besiegers 
succeeded in effecting an entrance by making a breach in the 
walls with their battering-rams. During this period the siege 
was once raised in consequence of the advance of Pharaoh’s 
army to the assistance of Jerusalem, and hopes were enter- 
tained that the city would be delivered; but Jeremiah sted- 
fastly assured the people that their hopes were fallacious 
(Jer. 37 : 5-10). The failure of provisions in the city had 
contributed to its capture by rendering the citizens incapable 
of defending it longer (Jer. 52 : 6; comp. 37 : 21). 

Verse 3.—The two preceding verses form a parenthesis, and 
this verse connects with the last clause of Jeremiah 38 : 28.— 
And it came to pass when Jerusalem was taken, that all the princes 
ofthe king of Babylon came in: The leaders of the several corps 
of the besieging army entered through the breach made in 
the outer wall of the city, and advanced their position to the 
point indicated in the next clause.—And sat in the middle gate : 
This was doubtless a gate in an interior wall running through 
the center of the city and separating the lower from the upper 
division upon the slopes and summit of Mt. Zion.—Even Ner- 
gal-shareser : This name is found in the cuneiform inscriptions, 
and means “ Nergal [a divinity, 2 Kings 17 : 29, 30], protect 
the king.” Two generals of this name are here mentioned, 
one of whom bore the title of Rab-mag; that is, chief of the 
order of the magi. “ Samgar-nebo” does not occur in the 
inscriptions as a proper name, but the words which compose 
it do. It means, “ Be gracious, Nebo” (a divinity, comp. 
Isa, 46 : 1, found in many Babylonish names, see vs. 1, 9, 13). 
—Sarsechim: The first constituent of this name, “Sar,” means 
“king; ” the remainder of it is of uncertain signification. 
Thig general bore the title of Rab-saris; that is, chief of the 
eunuchs, The four here named were doubtless the principal 
generalsofthearmy. Theothers are not mentioned by name, 
but are summed up in the general expression, “ With all the 
rest of the princes of the king of Babylon.” 

Verse 4.—And it came to pass that when Zedekiah the king of 
Judah and all the men of war saw them: The occupation of the 
lower section of the city by the Chaldeans, and their advance 
to the middle gate, coupled with the destitution that reigned 
in the city, revealed the hopelessness of the situation, and the 
impossibility of holding out any longer.— Then they fled, and 
went forth out of the city by night: Hoping to escape under cover 
of the darkness.— By the way of the king’s garden, by the gate 
betwixt the trio walls: This gate closed the entrance of the 
Tyropeon valley, lying between Mt. Zion and Ophel, near the 
south-east corner of the city. Some have supposed that 
the two walls here spoken of ran directly across this valley, 
parallel to each other, and connecting Zion with Ophel. But 
in this case two gates would have been necessary, one in each 
wall, It is more probable that the two walls skirted respec- 
tively the foot of Mt. Zion and of Ophel, and thus ran the one 
on the west, and the other on the east, of the Tyropeon, and 
that the gate was in the uniting wall at the mouth of the 
valley. The road from this gate led past the king’s garden. 
—And le went out the way of the Arabah: The king is here 
particularly spoken of, because he was the principal object of 
pursuit, and his capture is about to be related. Arabah is 
the modern name of the depression running southward from 
the Dead Sea, but anciently it was applied as well to the de- 
pression north of that sea, the valley of the Jordan. His 
aim evidently was to cross the river, and so make his escape. 

Verse 5.—The Chaldeans pursued all the fugitives, but 
were specially intent upon capturing the king, which they 
succeeded in doing in the plains of Jericho, before he had 
reached the Jordan. They accordingly seized him, and took 
him to Nebuchadrezzar, who had his headquarters at Riblah, 
in the land of Hamath,—the same place at which Pharaoh- 
Necho had fettered Jehoahaz (2 Kings 23: 33).—And he 
gave judgment upon him: Zedekiah had been placed on the 
throne as the vassal of the king of Babylon, but had subse- 
quently renounced his allegiance (2 Kings 24:17, 20). He 
was, therefore, treated as a rebel, and sentence passed upon 
him accordingly. 

Verse 6.—The cruelty shown in these executions is abun- 
dantly illustrated in the Assyrian monuments. It was a re- 
finement of cruelty to make Zedekiah witness the slaying of 
his sons, who must have been mere children, as their father 
was only thirty-two years of age (2 Kings 24: 18). The 
nobles of Judah were regarded as having forfeited their lives 
by their participation in the rebellion. 

Verse 7.—Moreover, he put out Zedekiah's eyes: The fate 
which befell Zedekiah was precisely what had been predicted 
by Jeremiah (Jer. 32: 4,5) and by Ezekiel (Ezek. 12: 13), 
notwithstanding the seemingly incompatible statements that 
his eyes should behold the eyes of the king of Babylon, and 
yet he should not see the land to which he should be carried. 

Verse 8.— And the Chaldeans burned the king's house: This 

did not take place, as appears from Jeremiah 52: 12, 13, 
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down the walls af Jerusalem: The city was thus reduced ‘to an 
utter ruin. To the eye of sense it might appear as though 
the chosen people would now be entirely blowted out of exist- 
ence. The downfall of Jerusalem, disastrous as it seemed, 
was one of the measures employed by God for the purifiea- 
tion of his people and the perpetuation of his truth. It was 
steadily predicted by Jeremiah, from the beginning to the 
end of his ministry, that thus it must be. God would arrest 
the increasing wickedness of the people by a fearful judg- 
ment, which would consume the corrupt mass and leave a 
purified remnant. 

Verse 9.—Then Nebuzaradan: This name is also found in 
the cuneiform inscriptions. It means “ Nebo gave posterity.” 
No explanation is given, in this chapter, why Nebuzaradan 
was not mentioned among the generals (v. 3) who took ad- 
vantage of the first breach made in the city, with some of 
whom he is associated in Jeremiah 39: 13, or why he first 
appears in the verse now before us, But we learn the reason 
in Jeremiah 52: 12. He did not come to Jerusalem until a 
month after the city was taken; and, as it was under his 
direction that Jerusalem was set on fire (Jer. 52: 13), the 
conflagration described in the preceding verse did not take 
place until this interval had elapsed.—The captain of the 
guard: Literally, prince of the executioners. This was the 
title given to the chief of the bodyguard for the protec- 
tion of the person of the king. He carried captive to Baby- 
lon both those that were found in the city at the time of 
its capture and those who had previously deserted to the 
Chaldeans, 

Verse 10.—Some of the poor people, who had no property, 
were left behind, in the land of Judah, and ground was given 
them to cultivate. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The mitigation of Jeremiah’s sufferings by his being re- 
moved from the dungeon to the court of the palace guard 
proved a doubtful benefit. In the one he might be in physi- 
cal misery, but he was safe from-his greatest danger, the irre- 
pressible boldness of his speech; in the other, he had no bodily 
sufferings, but his words made ehemies on every side, eager 
and able to harm him. 

The Egyptian party still controlled both the king and the 
town, and would allow no criticism of their policy. The 
prophet, however, was reported to them as having said that 
to stay in the town was to die, to go out to the Chaldeans 
was to live, and that the town would certainly be taken. He 
was instantly denounced to the king by the junta, and his 
death demanded. He was a traitor, discouraging the fighting 
men and the citizens, 

Zedekiah would not let them kill him; but, short of this, 
he was in their hands. Seizing him forthwith, he was put 
into a great, underground, bottle-shaped rain-cistern, the bot- 
tom of which was deep with foul mud, and here he must soon 
have died if not delivered. Though treated thus by his own 
people, however, a Nubian eunuch proved his friend, and, 
having obtained permission from the king, drew him out of 
his hideous dungeon. 

Meanwhile, the siege grew daily more calamitous. The 
plague raged in the town, the dead could not be buried nor 
the wounded cared for; the streets were crowded with con- 
tending factions, the roar of attack and defense filled the air, 
and famine darkened into cannibalism. Zedekiah, appalled 
at such a state of things, once more sent for Jeremiah, who 
had long seen that the unfortunate king was a mere puppet 
in the hands of the Egyptian faction, and needed only to flee 
to the Chaldean camp, and explain matters, to secure his per- 
sonal safety. This he repeated to him now, adding that 
nothing else would save either the town, his family, or him- 
self; but he had not decision of character enough to carry 
out the prophet’s counsel. “ He would be handed over,” he 
said, “ by the Chaldeans, to the Jewish deserters, and ill-used 
by them.” In vain the prophet assured him that his fears 
were groundless, and even rallied him on his weakness, for 
which, he said, even his wives and attendants would mock 
him. But his soul was paralyzed by fear of the junta. Jere- 
miah must say, if asked, that he had sought the king only to 
request that he should not be sent back to his first dungeon. 

Meanwhile, the siege continued. But though the prophet 
proclaimed the near fall of the city, he was equally certain 
that it would one day rise again from its ashes, and that, 
though the people would be carried away captive, they would 
one day return and enjoy a bright future. To impress his 
confidence on his countrymen, he chose this time of nearly 
universal despair to buy a piece of ground near Anathoth, 
which his cousin wished to sell, causing two copies of the 
deed to be written, and the signaturesof witnesses to be duly 
appended. It was a noble example of unshaken trust in the 
destinies of his people. 





until a month after the capture of the city. The temple was 
burned at the same time with the palace.—And the houses of | 
the people: There was a general conflagration of the entire 

city, as is more fully stated in Jeremiah 52: 13.—And brake | 


The siege had begun in the close of B. C. 591, and, though 
interrupted for a time by the advance of Pharaoh Hophra, 
now raged more fiercely than ever. The thud of the batter- 
ing-rams shook the walls, stones and arrows rained down into 





the streets, mines were pierced below the defenses, and burns: 
ing darts showered thick at everything inflammable. But 
the defense was equally strenuous. New walls rose inside 
every breach, archers and slingers fought vigorously on the’ 
walls, the rams were caught by chains or ropes, flaming’ 
torches were hurled on the wooden roofs of the war-machines, 
‘and the gates strengthened in every way possible. But Jeru- 
salem was doomed. The pestilence spread, and mothers ate 
their own children in the agonies of hunger, while, to add to 
the misery, bloody fights took place daily between opposing 
factions, 

The end came at last, after the siege had continued eighteen 
months. Under cover of the night, the Chaldeans delivered. 
the final assault on the ninth of the month Tammuz, nearly 
our July, and, after a terrible struggle, forced their way into 
the town. The deafening uproar told Zedekiah that all was 
over. His only hope of escape lay in flight. The enemy had 
entered by the north wall, the one place where there is level 
ground outside; and the palace was on Ophel, the southern 
part of the temple hill. There the town gate, at the south 
east corner of the walls, was still free. If Zedekiah and those 
round him, escaping through this, could reach the other side 
of the Jordan, they might elude the Chaldeans. Hurrying 
out, therefore, and crossing Hinnom or Kedron, and climbing 
the slopes beyond, they pressed on, over the wild broken 
desolation of the wilderness of Judea, towards the south-east. 
But it was impossible to make progress over such a country 
in the darkness, and they therefore iad to turn east towards 
the plain of the Jordan. 

Meanwhile the king’s flight was discovered, and troops 
sent in hot pursuit of him. - The steep defile of thie Wady 
Kelt resounded with the clatter of cavalry, stumbling down 
the pass in speediest haste. The fugitives had not reached 
the Jordan before they were overtaken ; but the mere sound 
of the pursuit at once scattered those around the king in 
tumultuous flight for life. Zedekiah, however, with a num- 
ber of his chief men, was taken prisoner, though his daughters 
escaped for the time. The poor king, chained ignominiously, 
was brought back to Jerusalem, and thence marched off to 
Riblah, a place ten days’ journey to the north, where Nebu- 
chadnezzar had his headquarters for the time. 

At Riblah, Zedekiah was brought into the presence of the 
great king, with his fellow-captives.. Had he taken the 
counsel of Jeremiah, and ceme voluntarily, at an earlier 
date, it would have saved him; for he might then have 
pleaded that he had acted under compulsion in breaking his 
oath. As it was, he had to listen to’a fierce denunciation of 
his perjuty, and saw that his doom was fixed. All the chief 
men taken with him were ordered to be instantly put to 
death. Next came the turn of his own sons, who were speared 
or beheaded in his presence. It was the last sight on which 
he was ever to look, and thus must have been burned into his 
memory in every horrible detail. His sons all killed, a spear 
or a knife presently blinded him forever. But he had only 
begun the descending stages of his humiliation. Chained 
hand and foot, with his eyes bleeding, with a ring thrust 
through his lips, he was shut up in a cage and carried off to 
Babylon, to be ‘paraded before its population, and then thrust 
into a dungeon till he died. Jehoiachin, his predecessor, 
was in a Babylonian prison already, to remain there till set 
free again by Evil-Merodach, twenty-six years later; but 
Zedekiah had then apparently been long dead. 

The temple still held out after the town had fallen, and de- 
fied the Chaldeans for another month. Then, at last, it also 
fell, and no mercy was shown defenders who had cost the 
assailants$so much. There was no longer any pity for a town 
which had been so long troublesome, and whose population 
was so stubborn in their resistance. It was given up to piun- 
der, and then burned to the ground, the temple sharing the 
same fate. Its very stones, indeed, were thrown into the hol- 
lows beside the temple hill, where many of them still lie 
buried under a vast depth of rubbish. It had been stripped 
of everything worth seizing before it was destroyed, and the 
sacred vessels carried off, to be displayed in the temples of 
the gods of Babylon. The quiet country people around were 
alone left in the land, the townspeople being marched off to 
the Euphrates. Jerusalem lay desolate. The Jewish state 
had for thé time perished. 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 











THE LAST AGONY. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Two characteristics of this account of the fall of Jerusalem 
are striking,—its minute particularity, giving step by step 
the details of the tragedy, and its entire suppression of emo- 
tion. The passionless record tells the tale without a tear or 
asob. For these we must go to the Book of Lamentations. 
This is the history of God’s judgment, and here emotion would 
be ‘misplaced. But there is a world of repressed feeling in the 
long-drawn narrative, as well as in the fact that three ver 
sions of the story are given (here, chap. 52, 2 Kings 25). Sor- 
row curbed by submission, and steadily gazing on God’s judicial 
act, is the temper of the narrative. It should be the temper 





of all sufferers. “I was dumb, I opened not my mouth ; be- 
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cause thou didst it.” But we may note the three stages in 
the final agony which the lesson distinguishes. 

1. There is the entrance of the enemy. Jerusalem fell not 
by assault, but by famine. The siege lasted eighteen months, 
and ended when “all the bread in the city was spent.” The 
pitiful pictures in Lamentations fill in the details of misery, 
telling how high-born women picked garbage from dung- 
heaps, and mothers made a ghastly meal of their infants, 
while the nobles were wasted to skeletons, and the little chil- 
dren piteously cried for bread. At length, a breach was made 
in the northern wall (as Josephus tells us, “at midnight”), 
and through it, on the ninth day of the fourth month (cor- 
responding to July), swarmed the conquerors, unresisted. 
The commanders of the Babylonians planted themselves at 
“the middle gate,” probably a gate in the wall between the 
upper and lower city, so securing for them the control of both, 

How many of these fierce soldiers are named in verse 3? 
Rab-saris and Rab-mag are official titles, meaning chief eanuch 
and (probably) chief magian. If “‘ Samgar-nebo” be a proper 
name, it is anomalous, as having the name of the patron god 
second, and not first. It has been proposed to divide it, and 
to translate “Samgar” as cup-bearer, the office of the first- 
named. ‘ Nebo” would then be regularly attached to the 
following word, in which corruption of text is suspected. 
“Nebo” would then be second; and if the “shazban” of 
verse 13 is substituted for “Sarsechim,” we have him, here 
as there, designated as chief eunuch. However, the number 
of the commanders is settled, and, whatever their names, the 
point which the historian emphasizes is their presence there. 
Had it come to this, that men whose very names were invo- 
cations of false gods (“ Nergal protect the king,” “ Nebo de- 
livers me” if we read Nebo-shashban,” or “ Be gracious, 
Nebo,” if Samgar-nebo), should sit close by the temple, and 
have their talons fixed in the Holy City? 

These intruders were all unconscious of the meaning of 
their victory, and the tragedy of their presence there. They 
hought that they were Nebuchadnezzar’s servants, and had 
captured for him, at last, an obstinate little city, which had 
given more trouble than it was worth. Its conquest was but 
a drop in the bucket of his victories, How little they knew 
that they were serving that Jehovah whom they thought that 
Nebo had conquered in their persons! How little they knew 
that they were the instruments of the most solemn act of judg- 
ment in the world’s history till then! 

- The causes which led to the fall of Jerusalem could be rea- 
sonably set forth as purely political without a single reference 
to Israel’s sins or God’s judgment; but none the less was its 
capture the Divine punishment of its departure from him, 
and none the less were Nergal-sharezer and his fellows God’s 
tools, the axes with which he hewed down the barren tree. 
So does he work still, in national and individual history. 
You may, in a fashion, account for both: without bringing 
him in at all; but your philosophy of either will be partial, 
unless you recognize that the history of the world is the judg- 
ment of the world. It was the same hand which set these 
harsh conquerors at the middle gate of Jerusalem that sent 
the German armies to encamp in the Place de la Concorde 
in Paris; and in neither case does the recognition of God in 
the crash of a falling throne absolve the victors from the 
responsibility of their deeds, 

2. We have the flight and fate of Zedekiah and his evil 
advisers (vs. 4-7). His weakness of character shows itself to 
the end. Why wis there no resistance? It would have bet- 
ter beseemed him to have died on his palace threshold than 
to have skulked away in the dark between the shelter of the 
“two walls.” But he was a poor weakling, and the curse of 
God sat heavy on his soul, though he had tried to put it 
away. Conscience made a coward of him; for he, at all 
events, knew who had set the strangers by the middle gate. 
Men who harden heart and conscience against threatened 
judgments are very apt to collapse, when the threats are ful- 
filled. The frost breaks up with a rapid thaw. 

Ezekiel (Ezek. 12 : 12) prophesied the very details of the 
flight. It was to be “in the dark,” the king himself was to 
“carry” some of his valuables, they were to “ dig through” 
the earthen ramparts; and all appears to have been literally 
fulfilled. The flight was taken in the opposite direction from 
the entrance of the besiegers; two walls, which probably ran 
down the valley between Zion and the temple mount, afforded 
cover to the fugitives as far as to the south city wall, and 
there some postern let them out to the king’s garden. That 
is atragic touch. It was no time then to gather flowers. 
The forlorn and frightened company seems to have scattered 
when once outside the city ; for there is a marked contrast 
in verse 4 between “ they fled” and “he went.” In the de- 
scription of his flight, Zedekiah is still called, as in verses 1 
and 2, the king; but after his capture he is only “ Zedekiah.” 

Down the rocky valley of the Kedron he hurried, and had 
a long enough start of his pursuers to get to Jericho. Another 
hour would have seen him safe across Jordan, but the pros- 
pect of escape was only dangled before his eyes to make the 
capture more bitter. Probably he was too much absorbed 
with his misery and fear to feel any additional humiliation 
from the mighty memories of the scene of his capture; but 
how solemnly fitting it was that the place which had seen 
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Israel’s first triumph, when “by faith the walls of Jericho 
fell down,” should witness the lowest shame of the king who 
had ‘cast away his kingdom by unbelief! The conquering 
dead might have gathered in shadowy shapes, to reproach 
the weakling and sluggard who had sinned away the heritage 
which they had won. The scene of the capture underscores 
the lesson of the capture itself; namely, the victorious power 
of faith, and the defeat and shame which, in the long run, are 
the fruits of the “evil heart of unbelief, departing from the 
living God.” 

That would be a sad march through all the length of the 
fair land that had slipped from his sldck fingers, up to far-off 
Riblah, in the great valley between the Lebanon and the 
anti-Lebanon. Observe how, in verses 5 and 6, the king of 
Babylon has his royal title, and Zedekiah has not. The 
crown has fallen from his head, and there is no more a king 
in Judah. He who had been king now stands chained before 
the cruel conqueror. Well might the victor think that Nebo 
had overcome Jehovah, but better did the vanquished know 
that Jehovah had kept his word. 

Cruelty and expediency dictated the savage massacre and 
mutilation which followed. The death of Zedekiah’s sons, 
and of the nobles who had scoffed at Jeremiah’s warnings, 
and the blinding of Zedekiah, were all measures of precau- 
tion as well as of savagery. They diminished the danger of 
revolt; and a blind, childless prisoner, without counsellors or 
friends, was harmless. But to make the sight of his slaugh- 
tered sons the poor wretch’s last sight, was a refinement of 
gratuitous delight in torturing. Thussingularly was Ezekiel’s 
enigma solved and harmonized with its apparent contradic- 
tions in Jeremiah’s prophecies: “ Yet shall he not see it, 
though he shall die there” (Ezek. 12 : 13). 

Zedekiah is one more instance of the evil which may come 
from a weak character, and of the evil which may fall on it. 
He had good impulses, but he could not hold his own against 
the bad men round him, and so he stumbled on, not without 
misgivings, which only needed to be attended to by resolute 
determination, in order to have reversed his conduct and 
fate. To be weak is to be miserable, and generally is to be 
sinful. Feeble hands can pull down venerable structures 
built-in happier times. It takes a David and a Solomon to 
build a temple, but a Zedekiah can overthrow it. 

3. We have the completion of the conquest (vs. 8-10), The 
first care of the victors was, of course, to secure themselves, 
and fire and crowbars were the readiest way to that end. 
But the wail in the last chapter of Lamentations hints at the 
usual atrocities of the sack of a city, when brutal lust, and as 
brutal ferocity, are let loose. Chapter 52 shows that the final 





battle, so the Jews were winnowed before God’s effort to re- 
plant his people in Jerusalem seventy years later. They 
were culled by the conqueror to take away the strong men, 
and secondly by the call for volunteers to refound the Jewish 
state, 
If Israel was ever to be God’s people, all the rebellious 
must be winnowed out like chaff, and burned. 
We, as the receivers of the oracles of God and of the Son 
of God our Saviour, were interested in that destruction of 
Jerusalem, captivity, and return. No captivity, no Christ, 
The true relation of preaching to politics is clear. The 
prophets were to utter God’s opinions whether men would 
hear or forbear, and whether it brought prison or liberty to 
themselves. We have the more sure word of prophecy, broad 
enough to apply to all circumstances and conditions of civil 
and political life; and teachers and preachers should be fear- 
less in applying them against all infractions of God’s law by 
Columbian Expositions or any other organizations. 

God is in human history, and we cannot put him out. 

University Park, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


In the ninth year of Zedekiah king of Judah, in the tenth 
month, came Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon and all his army 
against Jerusalem, and besieged it (v. 1). The strongest and 
the most sacred city in the world is not safe against enemies, 
unless it is Divinely protected. “ Except the Lord keép the 
city, the watchman waketh but in vain.” So long as the 
ruler of God’s favored people trusted the Lord for protection, 
the city was proof against the sieges of the greatest world- 
powers; but when the ruler trusted to an arm of flesh, the 
stay of the city was gone. There is no safety apart from 
God. There is no peril to him who is in God's keeping. 

A breach was made in the city (v. 2). When a breach is 
made in the defenses of a city or of a character, the end is 
not far off. Unless the walls of protection are complete, 
there is no safety within. Even though a large portion of 
the encircling defenses still stand firm, if a single breach has 
been made, the way for an overpowering enemy’s entrance is 
open. He who has a character to protect must guard against 
the first breach of its defenses; for that breach, however 
slight, is a token of fatal disaster, 

All the princes of the king of Babylon came in, and sat in the 
middle gate (v. 3). It isn’t said that all the princes of the 
king of Babylon were prompt for service in the siege and 








step in our lesson was separated from the capture of the city 
by a month, which was, no doubt, a month of nameless 
agonies, horrors, and shame. Then the last drop was added 
to the bitter cup, in the deportation of the bulk of the in- 
habitants, according to the politic custom of these old mili- 
tary monarchies, What rending of ties, what weariness and 
years of long-drawn-out yearning, that meant, can easily be 
imagined. The residue left behind to keep the country from 
relapsing into waste land was too weak to be dangerous, and 
too cowed to dare anything. One knows not who had the 
sadder lot, the exiles, or the handful of peasants left to till the 
fields that had once been their own, and to lament the brethren 
gone captives to the far-off land. 

Surely the fall of Jerusalem, though all the agony is calmed 
ages ago, still remains as a solemn beacon, warning that the 
wages of sin is death, both for nations and individuals; that 
the threatenings of God’s Word are not idle, but will be ac- 
complished to the utmost tittle; and that his patience stretches 
from generation to generation, and his judgments tarry because 
he is not willing that any should perish, but that for all the 
long-suffering there comes a time when even a Divine love 
sees it is needful to say “ Now!” and the bolt falls. The 
solemn word addressed to Israel has application as real to all 
Christian churches and individual souls: “ You only have I 
known of all the inhabitants of the earth: therefore Iwill 
punish you for all your iniquities,” 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 





“HOW CAN I GIVE THEE UP?” 


The great lesson to be learned from this destruction of Je- 
rusalem is God's persistent and constant effort to prevent it. 


captured and partly plundered, but not destroyed. The sur- 
rounding country had been wasted. Sieges had come at 
intervals. And in the last investment, offers of help and 


deliverance had come again and again. But when men 


harden their necks it only remains to cut them off suddenly 
and utterly, 

But the destruction of Jerusalem and the captivity in 
Babylon did not mean the Lord's desertion of the true Israel, 
nor a forgetting of the Lord’s many promises to the seed of 





Abraham. As those of Gideon’s army were sifted before the 






Prophets—Ezekiel for ten years, and Jeremiah for forty—had | 
| been warning in the plainest terms. Jerusalem had been | 


assault of Jerusalem ; but it is said that they all were prompt 
to have a share in the victory when the fight wasover. Those 
Babylonian princes were not so very different from our sort of 
people—were they? A share in the victory is more tempting 
to the average man than a share in the battle for victory. 
But unless a man has a share in the preliminary struggle, he 
is not really entitled to a share in the triumphs won by that 
struggle; nor can victory be so much to him without a right 
to its sharing. 

When Zedekiah the king of Judah and all the men of war saw 
them, then they fled (v. 4). There comes a time in some of 
earth’s contests when it no longer shows bravery to stand out 
against theenemy. If the former stronghold has been broken 
into, it were foolhardiness, rather than courage, to stay in it, 
while a way of escape is open. He who would be truly cou- 
rageous, must stand as for God in the place of God’s appoint- 
ment. To continue in resistance to the mere consequence 
of wrong-doing, when the time of foretold overthrow has 
arrived, were blind obstinacy rather than intelligent bravery. 

Then Nebuzaradan the captain of the guard carried away cap- 
tive into Babylon the residue of the people that remained in the 
city, the deserters also, that fell away to him (v. 9). A deserter 
is not likely to fare any better than a man who remains true 
to the cause he believes to be the right one. He gains no 
respect from those to whom he deserts, and he certainly 
retains no respect from those whom he has deserted. More- 
over, he must be a poor sort of man to retain any self-respect, 
It was a motley lot of prisoners that was taken from Jeru- 
salem to Babylon, and most pitiable of all were the deserters 
from the Jewish standard, who had no friends on either side. 
If a side is worth fighting for, it is worth sticking to to 
the last. 

But Nebuzaradan the captain of the guard left of the poor of the 
people, which had nothing, in the land of Judah, and gave them 
| vineyards and fields (v.10). There are some advantages in 
being poor, as well as some in being rich; some advantages 
| in being so unnoteworthy as to escape the envy or the cupidity 
of the evil-eyed. The homes of the very poor need no such 
bolts and bars as do the homes of the wealthy. He who has 
no accumulation of treasures is free from the anxiety of 
watching and guarding against the spoiler. Added riches 
bring added burdens and added dangers. Now, as in the 
days of Zedekiah and Nebnchadrezzar, those who till the — 
soil, and who live from hand to mouth, have a comparative 
stability of life and of station, beyond the ever-changing 
vicissitudes of those who take large risks in their larger 
doings, And now, as then, the vinedressers and the husband. 
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men are the abiding population of the country, on which the 
very existence of the national life is dependent. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. PF, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Nine months ago we had, practically, this same lesson, 
from the Book of Kings, so that it ought not to be difficult 
for the teacher to review the lesson facts with the class. This 
should be the first step in the lesson, after which will come 
the application of the truths that are found in it. As a sug- 
gestion which may add some freshness to this lesson, I would 
give the following outline. 

Call the attention of the class to two great processions. 
The first of these I see marching out of Egypt. Moses is the 
great leader, and the faces of the people are radiant with 
joy. There is a look of triumph on their countenances, and 
they are laden with the spoil of their enemies, which they 
have had given to them, so glad were their captors to have 
them leave the land. Przsently I see this procession fall 
into dire straits, by reason of their advergaries. Pharaoh is 
after them with his hosts, and they see no way out of their 
difficulties. Then they cry unto the Lord, and are delivered 
with a mighty deliverance, and that without striking a blow 
for their own defense. On the farther side of the Red Sea 
they gather, while their persecutors are struggling in the 
waters, and at last Pharaoh’s hosts are seen no more, The 
floods have gone over them, and the horse and his rider 
have forever perished in the waters, Then Israel with song 
and glad dance proclaim their great victory, and ascribe 
the praise to the God of their fathers, “I will sing unto the 
Lord,” they say, “for he hath triumphed gloriously: the 
horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea, The Lord 
is my strength and my song, and he is become my salvation: 
he is my God, and I will prepare him a habitation; my 
fathers’ God, and I will exalt him.” 

This was a grand sequel to such a triumph, and was pro- 
phetic of a very great future, What may not such a people 
do, with God as their shield, and with the God of their 
fathers as 9 buckler? Trely, if ever a nation had a grand 
beginning, this was that people. 

The second procession is a vast contrast to this one that we 
have just been considering. Again a vast throng of people, 
but in their faces there is no sign of triumph, With downcast 
countenances they march forth, but there is no song of deliv- 
erance in their mouths, and no arm of the Almighty is 
stretched out for their deliverance. The clank of the chains 
is the only music that greets the ear, and the cry .of despair 
the only sound that escapes their lips, Their king is taken 
to face his conqueror, and when he sees him he is greeted 
with derision. His two sons are slain before his eyes, and 
then he is himself, by a refinement of cruelty, blinded by the 
sharp thrust of a spear. After this brief pause in the awful 
march, it is resumed, and for a thousand miles the weary 
exiles drag their way to a land of captivity and abuse. What 
a contrast between these two pictures ! 

“Now all these things happened for examples: and they 
are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the 
world are come” (1 Cor. 10:11, 12), In these two pictures 
we see the plans of mercy that God had for his people, and 
the perverse way in which they marred those plans. The 
teacher has only to compare what God did in his grace with 
the persistent disobedience of the nation, to see what is meant. 

Turning aside, now, from national affairs, we see this same 
thing exemplified in the cases of individuals. To-day a 
young man comes to me, turned out of house and home, and 
a beggar for his shelter for to-night. Years ago I saw him in 
my Sunday-school, a bright and very promising lad. God 
sent him to us across the sea, and he fell into good hands, 
Evidently God meant well for that boy. Why, then, does he 
come to me this day (January 26), asking for a lodging? 
Simply because he did what Israel did,—he forgot the law of 
the Lord his God. That is why. Years ago there was a 
“swell” wedding in this town, and the bride and groom were 
the recipients of much congratulation. Now the groom is in 
an insane asylum, put there because of insanity brought on 
by drink. Why this terrible contrast between wedding party 
and cell in an asyluu:? Simply because he acted just as 
Israel acted, and forgot the law of the Lord his God. What 
teacher is there in all the land who cannot tell, out of his 
own experience, similar tales of promise blasted, and high 
hopes that proved as frail as the spider’s web? 

Now all youth is, in a sense, a vast procession, marching 
out with high hopes and waving banners. What may not 
the future of that gay young man be, to whom providence has 
given all the possible advantages that it could crowd into one 
life? It may be almost anything. What will it really be? 
Ah! who shall say? That will depend on the young man 
himself. It may all come to naught, and the end may bea 
dreary procession to a drunkard’s grave. Has this never been 
the case? And is there any guarantee that it never will 
ogcur again? And is there any guarantee in your case, young 
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cept that which is found in a persistent obedience to the laws 
of God which you have in your own hand this day, in the 
Bible-class of which you are a member. The history of 
Israel is being to-day repeated in many a young life, though 
the effects are not fully apparent as yet. If we knew all that 
is going on in that young life, we would be able to turn 
prophets like Isaiah, and tell to a dead certainty what the 
end would be. God knows it; but you can tell somewhat of 
what the future has in store for you, by marking well what 
the present is doing by way of seed-sowing; for what you now 
sow, that you will presently be reaping. 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH ‘LATIMER. 


Who was the prophet who mourned and wept over the sins 
of his people? Year after year Jeremiah warned and begged 
them to turn from evil and obey the Lord. He prontised 
blessing if they would obey, punishment if they would not. 
Did they hear? Over and over he told them, “ Ye have not 
hearkened.” Sixteen or eighteen years before the story of 
our lesson to-day, Jeremiah said to them that the king of 
Babylon should come and utterly destroy them, and make 
their land desolate; “ because ye have not heard my words, 
saith the Lord.” Who was the king of Judah who sent 
secretly for Jeremiah to be taken out of the dungeon that he 
might ask if he had any word of the Lord for him? To 
whom did Jeremiah say King Zedekiah should be delivered? 

The King of Babylon.—Nebuchadnezzar had been for years 
the king of Babylon. (Show on map the location of Jerusa- 
lem, and, as the lesson progresses, Riblah and Babylon, De- 
scribe the siege, making the scene seem real, using a good 
picture, if you have one, of a walled city and soldiers; but 
do not dwell on the horrors of the situation.) Zedekiah had 
been king of Judah nearly nine years when Nebuchadnezzar 
came in December, and with a great army spread many tents 
all around the city of Jerusalem. He had strong warriors 
from many lands ready to fight in the ranks; for he ruled 
over many people and nations whom he had conquered. 
They settled themselves in their camps as if they would never 
give up until they gained the city, They built high wooden 
towers from which they could look and shoot over the strong 
walls; and they made heavy wooden engines worked back and 
forth by the strength of many men, so they could send great 
showers of stones against the walls. A month passed, a new 
year began, yet they stayed, night and day, week after week, 
month after month, and a year passed. 

Besieged.—That was what they called it when an army 
camped outside, with the people shut in a city, and no one 
could go out or come in for fear. When the walls were 
injured, they tore down houses in the city to get bricks and 
timbers or stone to build again any weak places in the wall. 
Arrows came flying tipped with fire, hurling stones made 
wounds, hunger and sickness caused suffering within the city 
as keen as the fear of the cruel enemies without. A whole 
year and a half the siege lasted. Was not that a dreadful 
punishment for sin? 

The City Broker Up.—One midnight in midsummer, the 
cry went through the army that the walls were broken. 
Through the breach the soldiers rushed and climbed; they 
were in Jerusalem ; the worn, starved watchmen and guards 
could do no more, and Nebuchadnezzar’s princes and chief 
captains could enter and sit in the gateways as if they were 
the real rulers of the people,—for they indeed had taken 
the city. 

Zedekiah.—W here was the king of Judah? It seems as if 
he had been trying to save some of his own property, and 
preparing to flee. He knew a secret passage between the 
walls near the palace, through the king’s garden. He covered 
his face and stole away, hoping no one would see or know 
him and he might escape. Did he think of Jeremiah’s words 
as he ran towards the south? The enemy soon knew he had 
gone ; they pursued; they overtook him in the open plains. 
He was brought back a prisoner; they kept him safely as 
they traveled with him, past Damascus, the oldest city in 
the world, going north-east, two hundred miles from Jerusa- 
lem. Why did they goto Riblah? Did not the prophet say 
he should be taken prisoner and carried to Babylon? Yes, 
but he was kept awhile at Riblah on the way to Babylon, 
for Nebuchadnezzar was there; he had soldiers fighting for 
him against Tyre, a city on the coast of the great sea, and 
his headquarters were at Riblah, where from his kingly tent, 
with princes around him, he could send orders to his armies. 

Judged by Nebuchadnezzar.—Zedekiah was brought before 
the king of Babylon; he was tried for his crimes, and the 
king determined how he should be punished. Nebuchad- 
nezzar had fought against Jerusalem before Zedekiah was 
king, and had carried away many captives and treasures of 
gold and silver from the temple and the palaces. He had 
taken a king and his mother, with lords and ladies, and car- 
ried them, with ten thousand captives, to Babylon. Then he 
made Zedekiah king to reign for him in Jerusalem, and pay 





man, that it will not also be your fate? None whatever, ex- 


him, Could you expect that a king who broke God's com- 
mands would be true to an earthly king ? 
His Punishment.—Nebuchadnezzar did not have Zedekiah 
killed ; that would have been far kinder than what he did. 
First, he had Zedekiah’s two young sons put to death before 
his eyes, and then with some instrument of torture had his 
eyes put out. The princes of Judah were all killed; but 
Zedekiah was bound with fetters of brass, strong chains which 
he could not break, and he was taken on the long, weary way 
to Babylon. There, in darkness and in chains, his fettered 
feet probably stepped on beams that moved great millstones, 
where he jabored year after year until he died ; for that was 
the way prisoners were made to work in a treadmill. Were 
all the prophet’s words true? Every word andline. Where 
did Jeremiah say he should be carried? He said, too, that 
he should see the king of Babylon; he saw him at Riblah. 
Ezekiel, another prophet, said of Zedekiah, that he should 
be taken to Babylon, “ yet shall he not see it, though he shall 
die there.” Could the blind man see the city ? 
Desolate,—The words that Jesus said when he saw destruc- 
tion coming again upon Jerusalem were true after the siege 
by the Chaldeans. In a few weeks they finished the ruin; 
fire and sword did cruel, thorough work ; more prisoners were 
carried away, but the poor who could not fight nor gather 
strength enough to dare refuse to be ruled by Nebuchadnezzar 
were left to be vine-dressers, and to raise grain and food in 
the fields he let them use. Sad, sad story of the ruin of sin 
and disobedience! Is it any safer now to forget God and 
disregard his word? 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
CaNON OF DURHAM. 


Tue Srece or JervsaLeM.—The final siege of the Jeru- 
salem of the monarchy lasted for eighteen months,—a long 
siege according to our modern ideas, but short compared to 
many of the great sieges of history. The siege of Troy was 
ten years, that of Tyre by Nebuchadrezzar occupied thirteen 
years, and that of Ashdod (or Azotus) by Psammetichus, king 
of Egypt, twenty-nine years, Of course, these sieges were 
rather blockades than a series of assaults, The description, 
in the passage before us, of the capture of Jerusalem, is easily 
understood from the position and character of the place. The 
two southern hills, Zion and Moriah, were, under the condi- 
tions of ancient warfare, impregnable on the south and east 
sides, while to the north and west they were flanked by the 
lower city, where was the chief part of the population, and 
had inner walls, defensible, should the outer city be stormed. 
The Chaldean army assaulted on the north side of the lower 
city, at what was afterwards calied the second wall, near where 
the Damascus gate now stands. This wasthe only part where 
mounds and battering-rams could be used, the other faces of 
the city being too steep. Zedekiah and the garrison were in 
Zion, the city’of David, within the inner wall; but they 
abandoned all attempt at further resistance, and fled. 

“Tuey Brovent Him to Risian.”— Nebuchadrezzar 
had, some time before, left Nebnzar-adan in command; and 
as he was carrying on the siege of Tyre at the same time, had 
himself pitched his camp at Riblah, where the caravan route 
from Chaldea across the desert enters the upper Syrian plain, 
and then divides, one road leading south to Samaria and 
Judea, and another south-west under the spurs of Lebanon 
towards Tyre. It is situated on the side of a stream near the 
mountains, in a wide fertile plain, and was a regular outpost 
of Assyrian armies, It still retains its ancient name. From 
this position, then, the king could control the operations of 
both the besieging armies. 

“He Pur Ovr Zepexian’s Eyes.” —This blinding of cap- 
tives was a comrhon Assyrian practice. In the bas-reliefs 
representing the capture of Lachish by Sennacherib, the 
prisoners were represented, some pegged down to the ground, 
to be flayed alive, and others having their eyes put out. 
King Sargon, in another sculpture, is represented as putting 
out the eyes of a captive by his own hand, with the point of 
a@ spear. 

The College, Durham, England. 





BY PROFESSOR DR. HERMANN V. HILPRECHT. 


“Tue PRINcEs oF THE Kixc or Barton.” —The names 
of the Babylonian princes which sat “in the middle gate” 
are easily restored to the original form and their meaning 
ascertained. Several of them, indeed, have been found in 
the cuneiform inscriptions recovered from the ruins of Baby- 
lonia. Nergal-shar-ezer is the Babylonian Nergal-shar-usur, 
—“ Nergal protect the king!” Samgar-nebo has been iden- 
tified by Oppert with a Babylonian Shuwmgir-Nabé,—* Be 
favorable, Nebo!” Sarsechim is not quite clear in its second 
half, but it seems to represent Babylonian Sharrishu-ukin ; 
that is, “He [the god] has established his king,” or Shar- 
shum-ukin, “ The king has established the name.” Rab-saris 





taxestohim. Zedekiah broke his word, and rebelled against 


and Rab-mag are titles of officers, as the margin of the Eng- 
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lish Version explains. The interpretations offered for their 
exact meaning differ. Winckler of Berlin has made it very 
probable that the rab-saris is a translation of the Sumerian 
Rab-sag (the same as the Hebrew Rabshakeh, Isa. 36 : 2) by 
a Hebrew writer who had some knowledge of Assyrian. He 
accordingly regards rab-saris as the equivalent of Assyrian 
rab sha rish, “the first officer,” or “the officer of the staff.” 
If this interpretation be correct, Rab-mag would correspond 
to an Assyrian rab-makhkhu, the title of a “high officer” in 
the army. The name “ Nebuzaradan” represents the Baby- 
lonian name Nubé-zir-iddina,—* Nebo has given posterity.” 

NEBUCHADREZZAR AND NEBUCHADNEZZAR.—The name 
of the Babylonian king who led Judah captive to Babylonia 
appears in the English Bible either, as in the present chap- 
ter, as Nebuchadrezzar or as Nebuchadnezzar (compare, for 
example, 2 Kings 24:1, 10,11). This different spelling of 
one and the same name is found even in the Hebrew text. 
Ezekiel uses only the form’ Nebuchadrezzar, Jeremiah em- 
ploys it in most of his references. In all the other Old Tes- 
tament writings, Nebuchadnezzar is the generally accepted 
reading. The Septuagint and Vulgate offer us Naboucho- 
donosor. The name as found in the cuneiform literature reads 
either Nabd-kudurri-usur, or Nabé-kudurru-usur, or (on an un- 
published text) Nabd-kudurra-usur ; that is, “Nebo protect 
the boundary or bounds.” From this name, as written in 
Babylonia, and probably pronounced Nabd-kudur-usur at 
an early time, Professor Schrader—who, however, favors the 
interpretation “ Nebo protect the crown”—traces the follow- 
ing changes of the word: The Greco-Babylonian pronuncia- 
tion gives us the name as Naboukodrosor(os), while the Hebrew- 
Babylonian rendering was at first Neb@-khodr-esor (compare 
the Kethib of Ezra 2:1in the Hebrew text), then (with 
doubling of the s, ¥) Nebé-khodr-essor. Through a mistak- 
ing of the r for n, which in the Old Hebrew and Aramaic 
alphabet are somewhat alike, or perhaps for sake of euphony, 
the first r in the name was changed by the Hebrews into n. 
Thus the form Nebé-khodnessor became current parallel with 
Nebt-khodressor. Both, however, were written and pronounced 
Nebukhadnessar and Nebukhadressar by the Masoretes. Our 
English pronunciations rest on these Hebrew-Masoretic forms. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

(Nore.—A valuable article on the inscriptions of Nebu- 
chadrezzar in the Wady Brissa, by Professor Hilprecht, is to 
be found in the colunin of Worth Repeating —Txe Eprror. ] 


“ Carriep Away Caprive.’—Concerning the usual treat- 
ment of a captured city among the Assyrians, Layard writes: 
“When the assailants were once masters of the place, an in- 
discriminate slaughter appears to have succeeded, and the 
city was generally given over to the flames, , . . The prisoners 
were either impaled and subjected to horrible torments, or 
carried away as slaves.... The women, children, and cattle 
were led away by the conquerors; and that it was frequently 
the custom of the Assyrians to remove the whole population 
of the conquered country to some disfant part of their do- 
minion, and to replace it by colonies of their own, we learn 
from the treatment of the people of Samaria. .. . The women 
were sometimes taken away in bullock-carts, and are usually 
seen in the bas-reliefs bearing a part of their property with 
them,—either a vase or a sack, perhaps filled with household 
stuff. They were sometimes accompanied by their children, 
and are generally represented as tearing their hair, throwing 
dust upon their heads, and bewailing their lot.” Instances of 
wholesale deportation of populations are mentioned by the 
classical authors. A typical instance from the monuments is 
Tiglath-Pileser’s war with the Silani. The king, Nabu- 
usabi, retreated to his capital, Sarapanu, only to be caught as 
in a trap by the Assyrians. Nabu-usabi was taken out and 
impaled on a high pole before the city; but his wife and 
rhildren, together with fifty-five thousand people, were car- 
ried into captivity by the conqueror. The object of such 
deportations was, of course, political. It planted the hostile 
tribe in the midst of a population loyal to the king, and filled 
the depopulated territory with strangers, who would be un- 
likely to make any disloyal alliances with their semi-hostile 
neighbors. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

1. Tue Srece (v. 1).—What was the tenth month of the 
Jewish year? On what day of the month did the siege be- 
gin? (2 Kings 25:1.) Who was Nebuchadnezzar? What 
was the power of Babylon at that time? (Jer. 51 : 13, 25, 41, 
58; Dan. 2: 37,38; 4: 22,30.) How large an army besieged 
the city? (Jer. 34:1; 2 Kings 24:2.) How was the attack 
conducted? (Jer. 52:4.) How was the defense made? (Jer. 
33: 4,5.) What weresome of the horrors of the siege? (Jer. 
37: 21; 38: 2,9; Lam. 1:4,11; 2: 10-12,19, 20; 4:3-10; 
5:4-10.) With what feelings would a Jew see this attack 
on the holy city? (Lam. 4:1,7,12.) What are some of the 
dangers similarly threatening our land? 


2. Tue Fan (vs. 2, 3).—What was the fourth month? 
How long, then, did the city hold ont? Why, probably, did 
it yield at last? (Jer. 52:6.) What earlier bravery would 
have made this heroism successful? In what part of the 
city wall was the breach made? (Ezek. 9: 2.) Why was the 
city easier of conquest from this side? What is the signifi- 
cance of “ Rab-saris, Rab-mag”? (v. 3, Rev. Ver., marg.) 
What, and where, was “the middle gate”? Why may the 
princes have taken their position there? What was the real 
and only reason for the fall of this great city? (Lam. 4: 13, 
22; 5: 7,16.) What alone can save any people who so sin? 
(Lam. 5 : 21.) 

3. THE Fuicnt (vs. 4, 5).—What were these “two walls”? 
Where was the “king’s garden”? (Neh. 3:15.) What is 
“the way of the Arabah”? (Josh. 18: 18; Gen. 13 : 10.) 
Why was the Jericho road the safest one for the king? Why 
was the flight a hopeless one? (Jer. 37:17.) How may we 
undertake such hopeless journeys without stirring from home? 
(Num. 32: 23.) Where is Riblah ? (Jer. 49 : 23; Ezek. 47: 
15,16.) Why was Nebuchadnezzar there, instead of at Jeru- 
sulem? What was Zedekiah’s crime in the eves of Nebuchad- 
nezzar?, (Jer.52:3; Ezek.17: 15-21.) How, without foreign 
intervention, may judgment be declared upon a sinful land? 

4. Tue Torture (vs. 6,7).—According to what law do- 
the sons of Zedekiahs often perish with their fathers? (Exod. 
20:5.) Why is this best and just? (Luke 14: 28.) How 
might sons and nobles have escaped? (Jer. 40: 1-6.) What 
contradictory prophecies are reconciled by this blinding of 
Zedekiah ? (Ezek. 12:13; Jer. 32:4.) What is the only 
blindness a Christian need fear? (Matt. 13: 14-16.) What 
was Zedekiah’s fate? (Jer. 52 : 11.) 

5. Tue Rut (v. 8).—How soon after the king’s capture 
was his city destroyed? (Jer. 52: 6,12.) What shows that 
Nebuzaradan spared the houses of the lowly? (Jer. 52: 13.) 
What befell the temple? (2 Kings 25:9.) How was it de- 
spoiled? (Jer. 52 : 17-23.) Who had foretold this ruin? 
(Jer. 21:10.) Who rebuilt the city, and in what condition 
did he find it? (Neh. 2:13,14) Yet when, and how, was 
Jerusalem really laid waste? (Psa. 127 : 1.) 

6. Tue Captivity (vs. 9, 10).—How many captives were 
taken in Nebuchadnezzar’s three expeditions? (Jer. 52: 
28-30.) Why were the poor permitted to remain? How 
had the exiled rich treated them? (Ezek. 22:29.) Howisa 
land endangered by neglect of its poor? What was the fate 
of Jeremiah? (Jer. 39: 11-14.) What glad prophecy had 
he uttered? (Jer. 29:10.) When the people returned, how 
were they improved by their experience? (Neh. 4: 6, 20; 
5: 10-12; 8: 6,9; 9:1, 33-86; 13:22.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT, 


1. What great king besieged Jerusalem? 2. How long 
was the siege? 3. Why did the Jews have to give up at last? 
4. How did king Zedekiah try to escape? 5. What did he 
suffer at Nebuchadnezzar’s hands? 6. What was done to 
Jerusalem and to Judah? (golden text.) 7. Who alone 
were left there? 8. Why did God send all these evils on 
king and people? 9. What may bring just as great woes 
upon our land and upon us? 


Boston, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





GOD'S ic BYTHE | 
| WARNINGS | Joccicoy PEOPLE | 
BUT i 


FULFILLED AT LAST. 





IS IT NOTHING TO YOU ?—Zam. 1 : 12. 


THE KING’S HOPES, 





1, THE PROPHET EXAGGERATES. 
2, I CAN FLEE TO EGyPt. 
3. THEY WILL NOT MISUSE ME. 





“ The hope of the godless man shall perish.” 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Do you see the Hebrew captive?” 

** Are you coming home, ye wanderers? ” 
“ Come, every soul by sin oppressed.” 
“Come home, come home.” 

“ The way is dark, my Father.” 

“T am far frae my hame.” 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The Old Testament nowhere sanctions the idea that the 
whole people of Israel and of Judah, or even the majority of 





them, were deported out of their country in the various cap- 











tivities. Ezekiel speaks of a great multitude left in the open 
country of Israel. Hezekiah had sent his messengers to this 
multitude, in the year of the great passover, to invite them 
to keep the feast with their brethren. Sargon, in his inserip- 
tion at Khorsabad, after telling of his capture of Samaria, 
adds, “I brought into captivity 27,280 persons.” So many 
and no more, out of millions. 
In fact, the calamity fell upon those who had earned it,—on 
the responsible classes and persons who helped the nation to 
its destruction, or who had failed to avert its ruin, when they 
might have done so. The heads of society, the royal kindred, 
the courtiers, the educated, and the wealthy,—all to whom 
God had entrusted some special talent of responsibility,— 
were the sufferers. “ The most numerous class,—that is, the 
poorest,” had no voice in the control of national policy. They 
suffered in sharing in the disasters and the privations of the 
war. But their very powerlessness made the conqueror spare 
them the final penalty, and leave them to extract a tribute 
from the soil. He felt sure that he could denationalize them 
by giving them other social heads and leaders. 
This has been true of other countries in their great calami- 
ties, It is the upper classes which have been swept away and 
replaced again and again by the revolutions, social and politi- 
eal, which have changed the face of Europe. The common 
people remain through all changes. The colonus of Roman 
rule becomes the serf of the feudal system, and is continued 
in the peasant or bauer of to-day. The longest established 
families are those which keep no records of their genealogies 
and bear no heraldic arms. ; 

It is those to whom much is given of whom God still 
requires much. Great calamities fall with greatest weight 
on the classes and the individuals whose unfaithfulness to 


their special calling or opportunity helped to bring them 
about. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


“God is the judge: he putteth down one and setteth up 
another.” It is with nations as it is with persons. The 
feeblest nation that fills its place in the plan of God is safe 
against all attempts at its overthrow. The strongest nation 
that misuses its power, or that fails to be true to its mission, 
in God’s providence shall come to ruin. This is a truth 
illustrated in the downfall of Judah, as over and over again 
elsewhere in human history. 

If ever there was a nation that might be called the chosen 
nation, the favored of God, it was Judah; and if ever there 
was a city where God had set his name, and which was counted 
sacred to him, it was Jerusalem. Yet Jerusalem was destroyed, 
and Judah was laid waste, when God withdrew his special 
protection and defense. When Hezekiah trusted the Lord 
to show that his name was above all gods, the mightiest host 
of Assyria was powerless against the city and temple of the 
Lord’s people ; but when the Lord’s name had been so dis- 
honored in the place where the Lord had set it that Jerusa- 
lem and the temple no longer stood as a witness for purity 
of life and worship, the Babylonian army could break down 
all defenses, and carry the people away captive. 

As it was with Judah, so it is liable to be with every nation. 
The strongest, nation on the face of the earth to-day is inse- 
cure except as it is guarded of God, and God’s guarding of it 
is contingent on the nation’s fidelity to its mission in the plan } 
of God. The feeblest nation is safe against all enemies while 
it stands for God and is true to God. 

A nation can be true to God in the line of its providential ; 
mission, by executing justice toward all its citizens and all its 
wards, by being just and con-iderate toward all other nations, 
and by honoring God’s laws in its legislation and in all its 
conduct. A nation can be untrue to God by failing in any of 
the-e duties. It is for every individual in a nation to do his 
or her part toward bringing the nation to & right standard, 
and keeping it there; and a lack of fidelity in this duty en- 
dangers the national safety and life. 

In a special message “to the children and youth of the 
United States,” given through the columns of The Sunday 


‘| School Times, in our Centennial year, President Grant said: 


“Hold fast to the Bible as the sheet anchor of your liberties; 
write its precepts in your hearts, and practice them in your 
lives. To the influence of this Book we are indebted for all 
the progress made in true civilization, and to this we must 
look as our guide in the future. ‘Righteousness exalieth a 
nation: but sin is a reproach to any people.’ ” 

If this advice of President Grant be followed by all the 
citizens of the United States, there will be small danger of 
such a downfall to this nation as came to Judah. 





ADDED POINTS. 

God’s warnings are as important as his invitations. When 
he foretells an evil as a re#ilt of sinning, that evil is sure to 
come to pass, 

It takes work to carry out God’s plans and purposes. Even 
in the line of God's providences there is a call for siege work 
and for prolonged endeavor. 

He is powerless who fights against God. Courage fails 
him whom God no longer supports. 





' The evil-disposed man may for a time have triumph over 
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his betters, And if a child of God fails in his duty, he may 
thereby put himself into the hands of an enemy of God, 

How much harder it is to endure trials that we have 
brought upon ourselves, than to bear up under those for the 
coming of which we are in no sense responsible ! 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—<»—_—_—_ 
“ WORKING-GIRLS’ CLUBS.” 


Inquiries as to approved methods of organizing and 
conducting “ working-girls’ clubs” may possibly be an- 
swered in the examples given herewith. 

I. The independent club, It has been said that a first 
principle of “ independent” working-girls’ clubs is that 
they shall be self-controlled, ‘‘ governed by the members 
for the members.” Fortunately, this does not eliminate 
friendship ; and the independent clubs are really subject 
to the guidance of their benefactors, as seen in the 
“ Girls’ Poly” (pronounced “Polly,” from “ Polytechnic”), 
of London, under the generous patronage of Mr. and 
Mrs. Quentin Hogg, and described by Albert Shaw in 
the Scribner’s Magazine for February, 1892; as seen in 
the New York Association of Working-Girls’ Societies, 
under the wise leadership of Miss Grace H. Dodge, and 
others like her; as seen in the New Century Guild of 
Working-Women, of Philadelphia, and the recently 
organized association of Philadelphia guilds, in both of 
which Mrs. Eliza 8. Turner is the animating force; and 
as seen in the independent clubs of Boston, Chicago, 
and other cities, Usually there is oversight with in- 
dependence. 

The methods used in independent clubs may be found 
in a leaflet entitled “ How to Start a Working-Girls’ 
Society or Club,”—one of a series of leaflets, issued by 
the New York Association, that may be obtained at 
slight expense by application to Miss L. 8. Gould, 262 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

To summarize this leaflet: 1. The originators “ are 
usually women of leisure, with time and brains to work 
out the idea.” 2. “ These originators should be young.” 
8. After securing a few proposed members representing 
different occupations and interests, call an informal mass 
meeting of as large a number of working-girls as can be 
got together. 4. Formally organize, and elect officers 
“from among the few women of leisure who have become 
interested in the society, and also from the busy workers, 
with due regard to the duties to be performed.” 5, 
* Avoid large meetings of any kind at first;” that is, 
after organization. 6. Select a room or house on “a 
quiet side street” in preference to “‘an avenue or busy 
thoroughfare.” 7. However simply the rooms may be 
furnished, a piano “ is almost a necessity,” whether pur- 
chased or rented. 8, “ From all this preliminary work 
keep out kind but curious friends, and let it be accom- 
plished without newspaper notoriety.” 9. In due time 
secure the friend!y co-operation of editors and clergy- 
men. 10, “ Be content to growslowly, but guard against 
the springing up of cliques among members.” 11. Start 
classes for instruction “as soon as possible.” 12, Aim 
to make the club self-supporting, but by small dues and 
a large membership. 13. Never make a change in the 
officers “‘ without consulting the members asa whole.... 
The members have a right to decide how the club shall 
be run; and the more this right is exercised the more 
healthy will be the club life.” 

One of the “leaflets of this series gives three short 
“ Forms of By-Laws,” for aselection. Another contains 
“Suggestions for Club Work,” under fifteen divisions. 
The purpose is to make conditions as few and simple as 
possible. The “ Rules for the Government of the New 
Century Guild” may be obtained of Mrs. Fanny L. 
Skinner, secretary, 1132 Girard Street, Philadelphia. A 
circular, as follows, is also issued for general distribution : 


OUR PURPOSE, 


The New Century Guild of Working-Women is a society 
organized for study, for recreation and social intercourse, for 
consultation and co-operation in all the interests of women, and 
for the elevation of the idea of work. Itis open to all self-sup- 
porting women, from whatever department of industry. 

The Guild House is open for the convenience of members 
from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. every day except Sunday. Its privi- 
leges are class-rooms for study, library, reading-room, with the 
best magazines and papers; parlor for social meetings, with 
piano for dancing, etc. ; stage for feciures and social entertain- 
ments, and gymnasium. 

The classes comprise, besides the ordinary English branches, 
dressmaking, millinery, singing, shorthand and type-writing, 
bookkeeping, German, French, Spanish, elocution, ete.; and 
it is the purpose of the committee to provide any branch asked 
for by six self-supporting women. Lessons cost from five to ten 


_ @ents each, with reduction in most cases on prepayment, 


It is our hope that an organization of working-women, as 
such, may elevate the idea of the dignity of labor among women, 
and so create the desire to make themselves valuable factors in 
the community. 

New CENTURY GUILD OF WORKING- WOMEN. 

Membership fee, $1.20 per year. 


A blank form of application is appended as follows: 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE N. C. G. or W. W., | 
No. 1132 Girarp STREET. | 


OD ctitnsns. leciticcudecdendastn sndine tauteedee brent 
Occupation 

| desires to become a member of the N. C. G. of W. W. 
Recommended by 











The prepayment of dues is considered important,— 
not for securing the dues, but to aid in securing continued 
interest. The girls, having paid in advance, will attend 
the classes regularly to get their money’s worth. The 
“reduction in most cases on prepayment” is with this 
object in view. The outline of work in this guild will be 
somewhat different hereafter, through the transfer of 
certain classes to the new Drexel Institute, just opened. 

Some of the independent clubs issue magazines, as 
The Working Woman’s Journal, of Philadelphia, Far 
and Near, published at No, 52 Lafayette Place, New 
York, is the organ of the work in its national aspects. 

II. The church club finds as good an illustration 
as any in the Girls’ Friendly Society for America, of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, which was organized 
in this country in 1877, following the example of the 
Church of England, in which such girls’ guilds had been 
established two or three years. The rules of the English 
societies were adopted, with slight modifications, and 
close relations were soon formed between the guilds 
there and here, so that members could be transferred by 
letter, and girls emigrating could rely upon friendly aid 
as soon as they arrived in the new land. ‘“ Branches” 
of the “ Girls’ Friendly ” have since been established in 
many of the Protestant Episcopal churches, especially 
in the New England and Middle States, 

The objects and rules are thus stated,—the “third 
central” being insisted upon, in order “ that the society 
may do its work in trying to raise the standard of morals 
among young women of this land, and in providing an 
association of girls of good character, to which it may be 
a recommendation in itself to belong.” 


OBJECTS. 

1. To bind together in one society, churchwomen as asso- 
ciates, and girls and young women as members, for mutual 
help,—religious and secular,—for sympathy and prayer. 

2. To encourage purity of life, dutifulness to parents, faith- 
fulness to employers, and thrift. 

3. To provide the privileges of the society for its members, 
wherever they may be, by giving them an introduction from 
one Branch to another, 


CENTRAL RULES. 

1. Associates to be communicants of the Church (no such re- 
striction being made as to members), and the organization of 
the society as much as possible that of the Church, being dio- 
cesan and parochial, 

2. Associates and members to contribute annually to the 
funds,—the former at the rate of not less than five cents a month, 
the latter of not Jess than one cent a month, 

3. No girl who has not borne a virtuous character to be ad- 
mitted as a member; such character being lost, the member to 
forfeit her card. 

While in some instances, as at their “ Home” in Bos- 
ton, there are a few classes for instruction, and occa- 
sional lectures or social entertainments are given, yet, 
in the main, these associated guilds of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church look to the religious life and protec- 
tion of their wage-earning members. In this country 
the society “was started by a few persons who were 
looking for some mode of influencing Sunday-school 
girls growing into womanhood.” Hence it was found 
to be expedient, later on, to omit the word “ working” 
before “girls and young women,” in the Constitution 
and Rules; so that all the Christian girls, whether wage- 
earners or not, might be, in a sense, on the same level, in 
any local guild. Perhaps the Girls’ Friendly Society for 
America, though confined to one sex, more nearly re- 
sembles the Christian Endeavor Society and the Epworth 
League, in spirit and methods, than the associations of 
independent clubs. It enlists the active sympathies of 
many of the most prominent women in the Episcopal 
Church. In the diocese of Pennsylvania the general 
secretary is Mrs. Arthur Wells (High Street, German- 
town), who will give information, badges, and other sup- 








plies, on application. Miss Ellen Horner, No, 3716 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, is the “ Diocesan Asso- 
ciate in charge of commended members from abroad.” 

One method of work is thus rioted in the circular of 
the Pennsylvania Council : 


FREE LODGING-ROOM AND REGISTRY OFFICE, 
The Diocesan Council of the G. F. S. in Pennsylvania has estab- 


| lished a free lodging room and registry office at No. 815 Spruce 


Street, Philadelphia, where ladies who need servants, and G, 
F. 8. members who wish situations, can apply from 9 A. M. to 
12 M., every day except Saturday. Commended members from 
other countries and states are especially expected to use these 
privileges. 

But in the case of the local church club, it must adapt 
its methods to its local conditions, whether its chief 
purpose be religion, recreation, or instruction. Guilds 
in two Episcopal churches of Philadelphia may be taken 
for illustration. 

The Rev. Dr. 8. D. McConnell, rector of St. Stephen’s, 
says that their “Girls’ Friendly” is for working-girls, 
and contains about a hundred and fifty members, 
The prime motive is to keep them out of the streets, 
and to protect and refine them by association with ladies 
of the highest character, who have peculiar tact and 
ability to “get on” with them, and make permanent im- 
pressions. On certain evenings the girls go directly to 
the church from their work, taking tea there, and re- 
maining for some sort of entertainment. The matter of 
instruction is subordinate to that of moral influence and 
recreation. In this instance the members of the guild 
are not, generally speaking, from the church and Sun- 
day-school; they are brought in from without. But the 
government is by the church. 

The Guild for Girls of St. James’s Church (the Rev. 
Joseph N. Blanchard, rector) is, however, chiefly con- 
cerned with instruction. Although using the parish 
buildings by courtesy, the members are not necessarily 
from the congregation of St. James when first enrolled. 
It tries to reach farther than the Girls’ Friendly So- 
cieties, admitting some to be taught who could not enter 
the latter, and having also a larger plan of instruction. 
And yet one of the leaders of the work in this parish 
says that “it is surprising how the girls of St. James’s 
guild find their way, after a while, into that chufch, 
through their home-feeling in the building. It is a great 
feeder to the Sunday-school.” Their weekly program is 
indicated on this leaflet: 


ST. JAMES’S GUILD FOR GIRLS. 
TWENTY-SECOND AND WALNUT STREETS, 


All girls over fourteen years are welcome. , 
No distinction of church. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Geography, 
Stenography, Elocution, Singing, Knitting, Crocheting. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 


(Married members and children.) 
Cooking, Cutting-out, Fitting, Sewing, Dressmaking. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


(All the year.) 
Recreation, Games, Puzzles, Musical Drill, Practical Talk, 
Medical Lecture. 


" FRIDAY. 
Plain Sewing, Cutting-out, Fitting, Dressmaking, Millinery, 
Fancy-work, Outlining, Hemstitching, Drawn 
Work, Embroidery, Piano, Cooking. 


MEMBERS’ PRIVILEGES. a 
Library and Penny Bank. Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
Reading Room. Supper, 6.30 to 7.30, Tuesday 
and Friday, 5 to 10 cents. 

An entertainment each Thursday, free to members. 
Doctor and dentist, Thursday; consultation free. Treatment 
at office or homes, medicine, ete., half-price to members. 
Dues, 10 cents a month, 


Miss Edith M. Howes, the secretary of the Shawmut 
Working Girls’ Club of Boston, looks at both sides of the 
question in the following letter: 


“ So strongly are the New York and Massachusetts associations 
of working girls’ societies convinced of the need of indepen- 
dence, and the impossibility of it for the clubs associated with 
religious organizations, that one of the conditions of member- 
ship is ‘that our club shall not be associated with any other 
organization.’ Of course, the work can be done in the church, 
but not as well, and with less hope of future permanence. 

“In regard to the spirit of caste that permeates every condi- 
tion of society,—found less in the most highly educated classes, 
of course,—nothing, I believe, can overcome that but the Chris- 
tian idea genuinely believed in. It is a matter of great impor- 
tance that the women who are leaders in the work of guild or 
club or friendly society shall be utterly free from snobbishness, 
which is the vulgar name for the ‘ I am better than thou’ spirit ; 
for snobbishness, it seems to me, like many other vices, grows 
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stronger as it descends the social ladder, and exists in a more 
stupid and intense form among factory and shop girls than 
among the nouveau riche. 

“ One thing I think we are frequently too impatient to ob- 
tain, is, technical education,—when what most girls desire and 
need is ‘social education. To learn refined recreation, elevating 
play, to have a good time that is neither boisterous nor coarse, 
to meet men, if possible, on the ground of pleasant, easy com- 
radeship—all that social training that forms so large a part of 
the joy of life to girls in the upper classes,—is especially needed 
by girls who have the same love of fun and frolic, and who 
spend so much of their time at rather monotonous work. I 
should always make social recreation the starting-point. Classes 
and other things come after. Such an organization, (not too 
large at first), led (very unobtrusively) by the right woman, 
might accomplish great things in time, even if it were ham- 
pered by connection with a church organization. 

“ In conclusion, I would say that the club must be taught 
early that the majority are to rule,—that, if they make a few 
mistakes, they must not be hindered from getting their experi- 
ence, as all the rest of us do, in that very trying way.” 

The inference from such examples as the foregoing 
would seem to be that all sorts of clubs for working-girls 
are indebted to the church in some way,—for oversight 
and material help, or for leadership, or-as the spiritual 
home to which the club-often introduces its members 
through other comradeship. For instance, the indepen- 
dent Shawmut Club has its King’s Daughters, to whom 
the Thursday evenings are given, and who invite all 
members of the club to attend their weekly meetings. 
At one point or another, the church and Sunday-school 
seem to touch every club, 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_——>—__— 
A SCOTTISH HUMORIST* 


The most indescribable quality in a nation’s character 
is its humor, the manner in which it relaxes from the 
graver moods of life to cheerful sympathy with the 
incongruities and inconsistencies of our human nature. 
Each form of national culture has its own humor, which 
we recognize by its fitadjective. English is sympathetic, 
Irish rollicking, German lachrymose, and American 
extravagant. That of the Scotch is “pawkie,”—an 
adjective which combines the idea of dry suggestion 
with a certain repression of the signs of mirth. The 
Scotchman abhors humor which is too palpable in its 
verbal expression, or too open in its demonstration. 
Hence, probably, its disgust for Sidney Smith’s broad 
fun, which led him into the mistake of saying that a 
surgical operation was needed to get a joke into a Scotch- 
man’s head. Hence also the repugpance Carlyle felt for 
Lamb, and Lamb’s frank confession that he never could 
get on with Scotchmen. 

Of Scotch humorists, Burns and Scott are easily first. 
After them come John Galt, D. M. Moir, James Hogg, 
Miss Ferrier, and John Brown in the past, and Mrs. 
Oliphant, Robert Louis Stevenson, and J. M. Barrie in 
the present. The last is, after Burns and Galt, the most 
intensely Scotch of the series. The others write from 
outside, on the common ground of British culture, appre- 
ciating the Scotch humor, but not adopting it. Burns, 
Galt, and Barrie are Scotch of the Scotch, and look at 
the national temper from within. All three come home 
closely to the life of the people. Burns’s Twa Dogs, 
Galt’s Annals of the Parish, and Barrie’s Auld Licht 
books, are equally racy of the soil. 

The Auld Lichts are the Original Seceders, who— 
under the lead of Thomas McCrie, the historian—left 
the “ Secession” Presbyterian Church at the close of the 
last century because that body was not sufficiently strict 
in the dectrine of the place and duties of the civil mag- 
istrate. They are a body of some thirty poor and dwin- 
dling churches, and of the highest Presbyterian orthodoxy. 
One of these churches is located in the little town of 
Kirremuir, in Forfarshire, fifty miles above Edinburgh. 
There Mr. Barrie was born and brought up; and to Kir- 
riemuir, alias “ Thrums,” he has devoted his three best 
books. The Auld Licht Idylls is a preliminary series 
of sketches of the place and people, especially its Auld 
Lichts, their “ office-bearers,” and their ministers, espe- 
cially Mr. Dishart. A Window in Thrums is a study of 
the town from the wi:.dow of a crippled member of the 
little congregation, and of the fortunes of her family, 
which come to a pathetic end. The Little Minister is 
the story of the Rev. Gavin Dishart’s love affairs, and 





* Auld Licht Idylls. By J. M. Barrie. 
York : Cassell Publishing Company. 


A Window in Thrums. By J. M. Barrie. 1565 inches, pp. 224. 
New York: Cassell Publishing Company. Price, $ 


4m pp. 252. New 


how he first outraged the opinions and then conciliated 
the regards of his people in that matter by espousing 
“an Egyptian.” The three stories have been written 
with some intervals between, and Mr. Barrie has taken 
the liberty of improving upon his own conceptions, His 
mouthpiece, the old schoolmaster who tells the story, 
sustains a very different relation to Auld Lichts in the 
different volumes. And especially the conception of 
Mr. Dishart, and of his marria;-e, is completely changed, 
not to the increase of likelihood. 

The Little Minister is a story of exceptional power 
and interest, in spite of the improbability, From the 
first the Egyptian fascinates the minister, while she is 
only amusing herself at his expense. But the manful- 
ness with which he shoulders the reproach which must 
attach to such a connection moves her to respond to his 
own feeling. Gypsy as she is, and full of the irrepres- 
sible instincts of her race, she is a cultivated woman, and 
the intended wife of the nobleman who has educated her. 
She turns aside from all these prospects to accept the 
narrow lot of the man who has sacrificed his career—to 
all appearance—for her sake, and becomes a douce, re- 
spectable body among the Auld Lichts. Her husband is 
a fine conception. “ Mr, Dishart had hardly any hope 
for the Auld Lichts; he had none for any other denomi- 
nation.” “Ay,” says one of his hearers, “we get it 
scalding when he comes to the sermon. I canna thole a 
minister that preaches as if heaven were round the cor- 
ner.” The auxiliary characters are equally well done, 
not excepting ‘‘ Weary-warld,” the one policeman of the 
place, who is dying for “a crack,” but is boycotted by 
all the townspeople. “Nobody,” he says, “feels the 
shame of my position as I do myself; but this is a town 
without pity.” Then there is the boy who earned the 
awful reputation by whistling as he passed the minister ; 
and the lazy weaver who paid for sittings in two kirks, 
and thus managed to lie abed on Sunday morning, as 
each assumed he was at the other; and the long pre- 
centor, who occupied “the desk” under the pulpit. 
“ Lang Tammas’s box was much too small for him. . 
Tammas alone could look like a Christian in it. Like 
the whole congregation, of course, he had to stand during 
the prayers. ... If he stood erect, his head and shoulders 
vanished beneath the black hangings of the pulpit, when 
he seemed decapitated; and if he stretched his neck, the 
pulpit tottered.” The “kirk-officer,” or beadle, “was, I 
think, the only man in Thrums who did not quake 
when the minister looked at him. A wild story, never 
authenticated, says that Hendry once offered Mr. Dishart 
a snuff from his mull.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Barrie’s Thrums stories are 
part of the simple annals of the poor, “‘‘ The most devout 
Auld Licht communities were always poor, and their 
last years were generally a grim struggle with the work- 
house. Many a heavy-eyed, back-bent weaver has won 
his Waterloo in Thrums. There are a score or two of 
them left still, and they have been starving themselves 
of late, until they have saved up money enough to get 
another minister.” It is this stoutly borne poverty which 
furnishes the background of pathos to Mr. Barrie’s humor, 
and is itself intensely Scotch in character. While the 
poverty of England and that of the Scotch cities tends 
to break away from religion, that of the towns and the 
rural districts differs by an intenser Presbyterian ortho- 
doxy from the more prosperous classes., 

There are some queer slips in the book. With all his 
familiarity with Scotch life, Mr. Barrie shows no familiar- 
ity with the machinery of its churches, outside the local 
congregation. 


The tendency to view uncivilized or semi-civilized 
religions and societies in a light more rosy than real,—a 
tendency so unfortunately apparent in Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
The Light of Asia,—is said, by those best qualified to 
judge, to be not less apparent in the descriptions of 
Japan which he proffers in his Japonica volume. In 
The Cosmopolitan Magazine for February, Sir Edwin 
returns to his amiable laudations of Love and Marriage 
in Japan, thovgh in a rather guarded way. Sweet, self- 
sacrificing endurance of forbidding conditions is the 
chief characteristic of Japanese women, according to Sir 
Edwin; while the men, on their part, seldom indulge in 
physical castigation of their virtually servant-wives, of 
whom they can very easily get rid, if they wish. Re- 


markable, and in many ways promising, as is the state 
of Japanese endeavor at the present time, there is still, 
of course, a great deal to be done all along the line of so- 
cial, moral, intellectual, and governmental progress. Mr. 
Henry Norman, however, in his The Real Japan: Studies 
of Contemporary Japanese Manners, Morals, Administra- 
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to commend European and American influence. Many 

facts about Japanese home life, justice, education, art, 

etc., are interestingly stated; but, on the whole, Mr. 

Norman, keeping his eye fixed on the esthetic and 

peculiar, rather than on the springs of national charac- 

ter and the moral bases of modern civilization, is inclined 

to say: “Oh, it’s so oddly pretty ; don’t spoil it!” Such 

sketch-books should be corrected by collateral reading 

of weightier works like Rein’s, or by the views of his 
country and countrymen presented by such a native 
missionary and educator as the late Joseph Neesima. 

Even Sir Edwin Arnold explicitly recognizes and states 
the beneficent: social influence exerted by the sight of 
American and European husbands, wives, and social life, 
in Japan.— Another minor new book of foreign travel 
is Jn Cairo, by William M. Fullerton, who, like Mr, 
Norman, is an American now living abroad, and de- 
voting himself to contributions to periodical literature, 
Mr. Fullerton, too, has an eye for the picturesque, and a 
marked liking for unfamiliar and striking conditions 
and characteristics on the part of those unlike ourselves, 
His sketches are interesting and readable, notwithstand- 
ing their tendency to praise delightedly those things that 
most differ from what we see at home. “To be good is 
to be queer,” says Bret Harte’s caricature of Victor Hugo’s 
M. Myriel; and the attitudinizingly solemn dicta of these 
Egyptian sketches seem to strive to express the same 
profound truth in duly oracular phrase, Ifa firm hand 
and a mature power of comparison are needed anywhere, 
it is in books of travel. (The Real Japan. 96 inches, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. vi, 864. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $3.00.—In Cairo. 7} 65 inches, 
cloth, pp. 70. New York: Macmillan and Company. 
Price, $1.00.) 


While many English writers have made a profound 
impression on the French or the German reading public, 
Professor Drummond is the only one who seems to have 
reached the Scandinavians. His Natural Law, Central 
Africa, The Perfected Life, and his minor addresses, 
have all been rendered into Danish-Norwegian by Pastor 
Birger Hall, sailors’ chaplain of Christiania,—the last- 
named address under the title, New Light on Old Truths, 
Of the translation of the first, a third edition has been 
required ; and it is introduced by a preface from the pen 
of. Professor Frederik Petersen, of Christiania Univer- 
sity, Besides this, Pastor Hall has just published a little 
book, Concerning Henry Drummond ;: Criticism and De- 
fense (Om Henry Drummond: Kritik og Forsvar) in 
which he undertakes to explain the professor’s wide 
popularity and great influence. It has a preface by 
Provost Th. Sérensen, a Danish clergyman, who com- 
pares the influence of Drummond’s Natural Law to that 
exerted by Schleiermacher’s Discourses on Religion 
(1799), which began the great reaction against rational- 
ism in Germany. He sees great defects in both books; 
but both did a great work, because they spoke to their 
generation in its own speech, and said what it most 
needed to have said. He thinks that while Drummond 
belongs to the Reformed communion, his teaching fits 
admirably into the Lutheran doctrine of the sacraments, 
etc. Pastor Hall’s own chapters on Professor Drum- 
mond are in the spirit of hearty personal admiration. 
He dwells especially on the personal qualities of the 
man, his combination of a certain refined elegance of 
manner, and absence of strain in all he says and does, 
with his capacity to endure hardship, as shown by his 
African travels. He speaks of the entire unselfishness 
of the man, as exhibited in the arrangements of his 
American tours. He thinks the attraction of Drum- 
mond’s style defies analysis, but notes its combination 
of poetry, dignity, and evenness, with entire clearness 
and popularity. ‘Above all he has a message, a secret.” 
Men are not to be held by oratory: “ their last question 
is, ‘Can he lead me?’” Nor is he a man of one idea, 
The day for such men is past. Yet he is struck with 
the omissions in his works, especially of the scriptural 
teaching as to Christ’s taking away the sins of the world. 
Thus far, he says, Drummond seems to have no message 
on that subject. He speaks much of union with Christ, 
but very little of the question in what respect Christ can 
give us help, except in his very last booklet, where he 
says that “ freedom from guilt and the remission of sins 
comes from the cross of Christ. The hope of immor- 
tality springs out of the grave of Christ.” (7} 4} inches, 
pp. 134. Kristiania: Albert Cammermeyer.) 


Recent New Testament students have been increasingly 
inclined to regard the inter-Testament literature of the 
Jews as something more than a mere curiosity, and have 





tion, and Politics, is quite as much inclined to deplore as 
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of the sacred writers. As a result, they have been fre- 
quently studied of late vears, The new work of Zéckler, 
Die Apokryphen des Alten Testaments, nebst einem Anhang 
tiber die Pseudepigraphenliteratur, is timely, and useful as 
an introductory volume to this somewhat intricate sub- 
ject. It is the only work that covers the entire field, 
unless we except Schiirer’s recent and massive volumes, 
which, however, discuss the matter from a different stand- 
point. Zéckler’s treatise is a volume supplementary to 
the excellent series of commentaries edited by himself 
and Strack. It accordingly bears the same relation to 
that series that Bissell’s Apocrypha does to the English 
Lange, but traverses a broader territory, and represents 
a somewhat later biblical criticism, Zéckler is a prince 
of compilers and at the same time an eminent indepen- 
dent worker. This he has again shown by the present 
volume, in which the elucidation of the various books 
coming under consideration is indeed an end in itself, 
but is made subordinate to the light these works cast on 
the history and thought of the New Testament era, and 
hence on New Testamentinterpretation. Zéickler’s posi- 
tion is that of an open-hearted conservative, who ac- 
knowledges the activity of the human agency in the 
development of revelation, but does not for this reason 
reduce or minimize the divine. The larger portion of 
the volume is devoted to the Apocrypha of the Greek 
canon; and here, naturally, Zéckler’s pages are a great 
improvement on Grimm’s, particularly in that they bring 
the discussion down to date. The appendix of eighty- 
four closely printed pages is devoted to literary discus- 
sions, and to extracts from the Apocalypse and other 
pseudepigraphical literature. The survey is complete, 
and the investigations are sufficient to make the student 
acquainted with the status of discussion, and to lead him 
in further research. Zéickler has made ample use of 
English and American works in this department, as well 
as of those of German and other Continental writers. 
(10X64 inches, paper, pp. xi, 495. Munich: Beck. 
Price, 8 marks.) 

William Wirt’s life of Patrick Henry was long one of 
the most popular books of American biography, its bril- 
liant style, glowing sympathy, and studied brevity com- 
bining to give it a place in readers’ favor. After many 
years it was succeeded by Moses Coit Tyler’s life of the 
Revolutionary orator in the American Statesmen series ; 
and now comes the first volume of Patrick Henry: Life, 
Correspondence, and Speeches, by William Wirt Henry, 
grandson of the subject, and namesake of his most emi- 
nent biographer. This volume is the first of three; so 
that the completed work will be far the largest account of 
the fiery orator who did so much to swing Virginia 
promptly into the line of resistance to English oppres- 
sion. In size the completed work will be almost exactly 
equal to W. V. Wells’s life of Henry’s great fellow-Demo- 
crat in Massachusetts, Samuel Adams; but these goodly 
octavos, especially the third, will be somewhat more 
generously given to extracts from, or reproductions of, 
speeches and letters, largely unprinted hitherto. Wirt’s 
life was expository and rhetorical; Mr. Henry’s copious 
pages are comprehensive and encyclopedic rather than 
intentionally critical or analytic. It seems strange that 
a grandson of Patrick Henry should be in middle life to- 
day; but the author, who is a Richmond lawyer, is the 
son of John Henry, youngest son of Patrick, late mar- 
riages accounting for the apparently impossible gap of a 
century and a quarter since the eminent Virginian at- 
tained his renown. (9X6 inches, cloth, pp. xix, 622. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $4.00.) 


A volume of sermons by the late Professor Gerhard 
von Zezschwitz of the University of Erlangen has just 
been published by his son of the same name, under the 
title The Shepherd and His Flock (Der Hirt und seine Herde). 
Zezschwitz’s great merit in theology, which he shared with 
Professor Palmer of Tiibingen, was in revival and ex- 
pansion of catechetics, on a basis in harmony at once 
with the teachings of his own church and the broader 
currents of Christian history. By this he won a distin- 
guished place among the masters of Christian pedagogy in 
Europe. With a fine intelligence of the life of the early 


Church he united a genuine piety learned in the school of | 


Wilhelm Léhe; and both are reflected in these sermons, 


which he preached in 1868-84, in the university church, | 
where his audience always contained a host of students | 


of all faculties and from all parts of Germany, and even 
America, who had been drawn to the Bavarian city by 
its opportunities for theological study. Professor Zezsch- 
witz did not always write out his sermons; and this co!l- 
lection, therefore, is based partly on accurate notes taken 
by his hearers,and worked up by his son. and is arranged 


according to the order of the Lutheran Church year. 
The sermons are always fresh and vivid. As they were 
preached before a highly educated congregation, they 
presuppose, on the part of the hearer or reader, some 
understanding of history and philosophy, if they are to 
be fully appreciated and mentally digested. (8} 5} 
inches, pp. x, 587. Erlangen: Rudolph Merkel. Price, 
about $1.75.) 


It is unfair to the author and the publishers of a novel 
for a reviewer minutely to state the plot of the book un- 
der discussion; but it is proper to remark that Mr. 
Howells’s An Imperative Duty has for its theme a series 
of situations and experiences unfamiliar in recent fiction, 
and treated by him in a reticent, and therefore artistic, 
way. The colder and more disagreeable realism of this 
writer seems to have been somewhat modified of late, so 
that his later stories seem warmed by somewhat of the 
| human sympathy that characterized his earlier tales. 
| Mr. Howells, it may here conveniently be said, is just 
leaving his editorial connection with Harper’s Magazine, 
to assume associate charge of The Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine, Mr. John Brisben Walker, the previous editor, re- 
taining his position. Mr. Howells will drop his monthly 
essays on literary topics, of which, it is said, he has 
become weary, and will devote his attention to planning 
the magazine’s course, and to the composition of novels, 
which, after the cessation of two or three of his stories 
now running, will appear in the Cosmopolitan, Other 
staff writers for that magazine are Edward Everett Hale, 
Murat Halstead, and Brander Matthews. On the corps 
of Harper’s, Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, whose editorial 
pen never tires, succeeds Mr. Howells as writer of the 
Editor’s Study, and Mr. Thomas Nelson Page takes Mr. 
Warner’s supervision of the Editor’s Drawer. (74><5} 
inches, cloth, pp. ii, 150. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 





The latest harmony of the Gospels is a well-manufac- 
tured, profusely illustrated, and inexpensive volume, 
entitled The Earthly Footprints af Our Risen Lord. The 
text is arranged in a continuous narrative from the Re- 
vised Version, printed in verses “in deference to the as 
yet prevailing prejudice against the paragraphic form of 
the composition, ...so that the pages of the new book 
should resemble the more familiar pages of the unrevised 
version,”—a procedure which most readers will deem 
unwise, on the score that one text or the other should 
have been chosen. The numerous half-tone illustrations 
are an outcome of a series of “stereopticon illustrated 
readings of the life of Jesus,” and their reissue here is in 
pursuance of the same intention to make art a means of 
popular religious impression. They are from artists old 
and new; their merit and reverential suggestiveness, of 
course, varies greatly; but if some are worse than noth- 
ing, others are meritorious and helpful, while the process 
of reproduction has been almost uniformly successful. 
Dr. John Hall contributes an introduction to the book, 
pointing out the utility of visible or audible object- 
lessons in the inculcation of Bibletruth. (7 5} inches, 
cloth, pp. 450. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. Price, $1.50.) 


The excellence of the Bohlen Lectures delivered an- 
nually in Philadelphia, in promotion of good thinking 
and spiritual living in the Episcopal Church, is once 
more apparent in Dr. W. R. Huntington’s lectures on 
The Peace of the Church, expounding and urging the 
American Episcopal bishops’ fourfold appeal for church 
unity, set forth in Chicago in 1886, and afterwards ac- 
cepted by English bishops at Lambeth. The lectures, 
like all that Dr. Huntington writes, are clear in language 
and gracious in tone. As regards the only two points 
not likely to meet universal acceptance outside the 
author’s own church—the Nicene Creed and the “ his- 
toric episcopate,” it is to be remarked that Dr. Hunting- 
ton does not treat the Nicene Creed as though it were, or 
had ever been meant to be, Athanasian; and that he 
sharply distinguishes between the “ historic episcopate” 
| as an ancient advisability, and the “apostolic succession” 
| 








as a grace-giving necessity. (7} <5 inches, cloth, pp. 
xvi, 239. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
| $1.25.) 


Price, 


Mr. Hall Caine, who has given us the best biography 
| of Coleridge, and three very striking novels, describes in 
| his book, The Little Manx Nation, the country in which 
| two of his stories are laid. A Manxman himself, Mr. 
| Caine is so warmly interested in the fortunes of his native 
island that he manages to carry his readers with him. 
His book is made up of three lectures, on the Manx 





kings, the Manx bishops, and the Manx people, respect- 
ively. Readers of The Deemster will turn to the second 
to find who was the heroic bishop of that tale, and will 
find it was Bishop Thomas Wilson, heretofore known 
chiefly by his Sacra Privata, an old-fashioned book of de- 
votion. When we lay the former upon the present por- 
traits of Bishop Wilson, we are forced to conclude that 
the novelist enlarged the figure to an extent not war- 
ranted by his sources. It is notable that the Manx 
tongue, like its Celtic sisters, Gaelic, Welsh, and Irish, 
is rapidly tending to extinction. The book badly lacks 
amap of Man. (7} <4} inches, pp. 159. New York: 
United States Book Company. Price, $1.00.) 


Captain John G. .Bourke’s chapters composing his 
handsome volume descriptive of twenty years’ service 
On the Border with Crook have more ‘an a superficially 
interesting, or even a merely military character. George 
Crook was as brave a fighter as Custer; and he was also a 
grave, broad-minded, just, and hopeful promoter of Indian 
civilization, by all means in his power, under many dis- 
advantages. He battled on the field, but.as a means to- 
ward an end ; and that end was neither the extermination 
nor the brutal subjugation of foes in whose possibilities 
of improvement he firmly believed, having put them to 
a practical proof by means of his own devising. Many 
portraits and other illustrations increase the interest of 
the volume. (9X6 inches, cloth, pp. xiii, 491. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $3.50.) 


New 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Christian literature of Japan has attained a mag- 
nitude which now attracts the attention of native critics, 
and is by no means confined to devotional and theologi- 
cal works. There are five noteworthy writers of fiction 
among them, one of them Professor Wadagaki Kenzo of 
the Imperial University. Others have made their mark 
as poets, notably the Rev. Okuno Masatsuno as a hymn- 
writer. He was one of the commission of three appointed 
to prepare a hymn-book (Shinsen Sambika) ; and when it 
appeared, three years ago, it excited general derision by 
its bold departure from the traditional forms of Japanese 
verse. But it has made its way, and is now admired by 
“all lovers of poetry.” The Christian periodical litera- 
ture is very extensive, every denomination, not excepting 
the Greek, the Roman Catholic, the Unitarian, and the 
Universalist bodies, being represented, But, besides 
religious periodicals, there are others edited by Chris- 
tians and in a Christian spirit. .One is a magazine of 
history, the Shikai, edited by Mr. Taguchi Okichi, and 
hglds the first place among the periodicals of the capital. 
There is also a Woman’s Magazine (Jogaku Zasshi), edited 
by Christian women for their own sex. Woman always 
held a high place in Japanese literature. Indeed, in 
earlier times she had a monopoly of native poetry, Chi- 
nese being invariably employed by men in writing verse, 


Though the past winter’s publishing season proffered 
no illustrated volume as characteristic and valuable as 
Mr. Frederic Remington’s Hiawatha of last year, sev- 
eral pretty books: were issued. One of these, not pre- 
viously mentioned here, is Howells’s Venetian Life, 
accompanied by colored “ aqua-types” of representative 
scenes in the city of the sea,—the poetic character of 
whose architecture and romantic waters has not changed 
because Venice was Austrian when Mr. Howells wrote 
these sketches, and is Italian now. Speaking of current 
book iliustration, one is reminded of the fact that Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly has been publishing a series of articles on 
American Illustrations of To-day. The text consists of 
smoothly distributed compliments to all the designers 
mentioned, whether noted or obscure; -but the accom- 
panying illustrations are well chosen and admirably pro- 
duced. The New York Tribune lately remarked, on this 
general theme, that really characteristic and meritorious 
American illustrations of such eminent writers as Haw- 
thorne, Poe, and Cooper, are strangely lacking, and that 
here lies a field for future workers: “‘ Cooper is, or ought 
to be, an American classic. Why is he not made the 
hero of an edition de /uzxe, with illustrations drawn with 
affectionate care? Does any novelist of adventure, from 
Defoe to Dumas, present a more fertile field to the illus- 
trator? . .. Cooper never wearies the lover of dramas en- 
acted by wholesome human beings in the depths of the 
virgin forest, and he waits for an illustrator. ... Haw- 
thorne, the first of the New England writers, and, as 
some will have it, the greatest literary genius of America, 
has been neglected in the most unaccountable manner. 
... The House of the Seven Gables, Doctor Grimshawe’s 
Secret, The Scarlet Letter, and The Tanglewood Tales, 
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—all these afford a region of exhaustless 
interest in architecture, costume, and cus- 
toms; and few regions, moreover, in novel- 
istic literature, have more fascinating 
reaches than this has to tempt the curious 
and penetrative illustrator who can wrap 
himself, as in a magic cloak, in the spirit 
of his author, and travel with him far 
beyond the confines of the printed page. 
The only illustrated edition of Poe’s mas- 
terpiece that we have that does it justice 
even remotely is the work of a French- 
man,—Doré. Possibly it is just the 
poetic, imaginative quality in Hawthorne 
and Poe that warns the average American 
artist-off their preserves.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
be required, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, forashorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 











A sudden change of weather will often 
bring on a cough. The irritation which in- 
duces coughing is quickly subdued by Brown's 
Bronchial Troches, a simple and effective 
remedy for all throat troubles. Price, 25 
cents per box. 


s. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 








Van Houten’s Cocoa,— Pure, soluble,economical. 





Dressmakers, would you like to double your in- 
come this year? Our pee will enable vou to do it. 
No charge for particulars. Crescent Clasp Vorks, 
46 Main Street, Ann Arbor, Mic anges. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Col. M. Richards Mucklé, Manager Public Ledger 
eaettpals, Pa., writes: * "I desire to state that fir’ 
E. S. Johnston is thoroughly reliable and perfectly 
snecessful in his cures of stammering.” Refer also to 
gona D,. Wattles, publisher of The Sunday School 
mes, 
Send for 54-page pamphlet to E. 8. JOHNSTON, 
Iustitute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


STAMMERINC. 


Send for “ss b Defects, Their Causes and Cor- 
rection.” Refer to Philip 8. Maxon, D.D., Boston, 
Mass. E. J. E. THorrer, Newton Ceutre, Mass. 


OSTON STAM MERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL, Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 




















Programs now ready for 
Gaze’s Select Excursions te 
Europe. A select party sails 
® March 9 and April 16 for 
Holy Land. Monthly excursion to Italy, 
teeing. ‘acilities. Send for ‘‘ Tourist Gazette.” 
H. GAZE & SONS, #40 Broadway, N.Y. (Est. 1844.) 





The Thomas Foreign Tours. 
Choice of seven European tours, also four-in-hand 
coaching trip through England. Send four cents pos- 
— to 1606 Wallace Street, penne mens sero 








Tr: you wish to ryt ting anything anywhere at any 
time write to GEO. OWELL & CO., No. 10 
Spruce St., New York. 


Kiera one in need of information on the subject 





of advertising will do well to obtain a copy of 
k for Advertisers,” 368 pages, price one dollar. 
Mailed. postage peid. on receipt of price. Contains a 
careful compilation from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class journals; gives 
the circulation rating of every one, and a good deal of 
———— about — and other matters pertainin 
e yusiness of advertising. Address ROWELL'S 
CO OVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce 8t., N. Y. 


The Aids bound up with the 


E. & S. Teachers’ Bible 


are a library of ean om and reliable helps to the 
proper eaten Ls. yy 
for price 1 


B: & J. B YOUNG & C0, coer Union, New York. 
ACM REGISTER CARDS #72" 1. 


~~ oy Just thecard for rOandar. 
WoseL_Lon oon 18 iasnon 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH 


R. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS begins in this number his new and 
characteristic American rovel, The World of Chance. 

In an article on The Capitals of the North-west, Mr. JULIAN RALPH 
recounts the recent marvellous development of St. Paul and Minneapolis, and 
also of another pair of twin cities—Duluth, in Minnesota, and Superior, in Wis- 
consin—the lake ports of the great wheat region of which St. Paul and Minne- 


apolis are the centre. 


Miss CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON contributes another of her charming 
Italian stories, entitled Dorothy, illustrated by Mr. C. S. REINHART; and Mr. 
WILLIAM MCLENNAN continues his series of Canadian Habitant Sketches in the 
story of Johnnié Rawson and Chunky Peters, also illustrated by Mr. REIN- 


HART, 


The Story of London, which Mr. WALTER BESANT has made as lively and 
entertaining as a novel, is concluded with a picturesque description of the city 


in the time of George IT. 


Mr. De Btowi7z, the distinguished correspondent of the London Times, 
tells the story of cne of his most remarkable journalistic feats, how he got the 
first authentic news of the Proclamation of Alfonso XII. as King of Spain 
from the lips of the young King himself. 


Alfonso is of thrilling interest. 


The series of papers on the Danube, From the Black Forest to the 
Black Sea, is continued in a second article by Mr. PoULTNEY BIGELOW, with 
illustrations by Mr. ALFRED PARsons and Mr. F. D. MILLET. 

A timely article by Mr. EDWARD ANTHONY BRADFORD, entitled America 
for the Americans, shows the attitude of the several States towards the prop- 


erty rights of aliens. 


In Our Gray Squirrels Mr. Ernest INGERSOLL, presents a careful study 
in natural history, the result of personal observation, beautifully illustrated by 


Mr, J. C. BEARD. 


The interesting Personal Reminiscences of Nathaniel Hawthorne, by 
his college classmate and life-long intimate friend, Horatio Brincg, U.S.N., 


are concluded. 


Mr. JULIAN RALPH, in an article entitled Talking Musquash, concludes 
his picturesque review of the old Hudson’s Bay Fur-trading Company, superbly 
illustrated by Mr. FREDERIC REMINGTON. 

The Editorial Departments—the Easy Chair, by Mr. GkEorce WILLIAM 
the Study, by Mr. W. D. Howe tts; 
by Mr. CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER—conclude an exceptionally entertaining 
The Literary Notes by Laurence HutTTOoN. 


CurrtTIs; 


Number. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $400 A YEAR. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 





The narrative of his interview with 


and the Drawer, conducted 










wart US’ 
| BUILD. 


Sample designs of 


MODEL HOMES 


sent on application. 


Our New Book— 





GENUINE * OXFORD” 


THOS. NELSON &£80N rite 33 3K. 17th Street, New York. 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Ba Send for catalogu 


f you are 
going to 


“Cottage Souvenir” No.2 

with over 200 illustrations, 
is for all 

s A G E M who want 

to build. Price 82.00. 

@ Send for prospectus and sample pages—/ree, 

_ Geo. F. Barber: &Co., Architects, Knoxville,Tenm, 


LOTHROPS 


HOUSES and COTTAGES 
Books 4 and s. 

96 DESIGNS--No. 4 from 
\ \ se to $500. No. 5 from 
ry. $xf00 to $10,000. Plans, 
descriptions and esti- 
mates given. Price, 


a $80 each. The two 












8. acai 
Architect, 


T6 MONROE ST. 
@RANO RAPIDS. 
is 


The —— eirculation of an 
700. 000 ag in the world. The 
} 4 la. Ladies’ Home Jour- 


” gar Sample copies free, 
CURTIS TUS PUsLIS ALN G Cco., Philadelphia, Pa. 














THE CHALFONTE. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
On the ocean front, Descriptive illvstrated booklet 











For Musicat PEOPLe. 


Easter Musto, All kinds for Sunday-Schools 
and Churches. Fae my list furnished on appli- 
cation. F. W. Root’s New Course in St 
for the Male and Female Voice. The clearest 
and most concise methods in existence, Price of 
each ome $1. toch Lape paper; Y - in cloth, Story 
ofa M fe, by G Root, A most 
fascinating ie aaiaetoe. by of ‘eas of America’s 
best known compocess. rice $1.25. King 
Rudeness, by Jas. R. Murray, . charaion new 
Cantata for children. Price 30 cents. Popular 
College Songs, The best collection in the mar- 
ket, contains the latest and best songs, 3 ie A 
Price 50 cents. Anthem Jewel 8, 

Danks. Anthems fdr wes and closing ot 
services, offertory, ¢tc., etc., Gy pages. © rice 
cents. Collections of Latest and Best 

‘ocal and Instrumental Music. Complete 
lists of contents furnished on application. 

contains anthems and 
Ate, MUSIBAL VISITOR organists, in addition 
to choice seaming matter. Published menthly, 
Price 15 cents a single copy, $1.50a year. Speci ial 
terms to clubs, 
—PUBLISHED BY—— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Co. The J Ghereh 
rn), aesek Ave a>: 3 Fa St, wz 








Gospel Hymns No. 6. 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 
231 Hymns. $30 per 100 Coples. 


Add 6 cts. per copy if ordered by mail. 
TRY IT; SURE TO GIVE PERFECT SATISFACTION, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St.,Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York, 


Now Ready.—THE 


ORGAN SCORE 


ANTHEM BOOK. 


By J. R. Sweney and W. J. Kirkpatrick. 
Price, $5 per dozen; 600. each, by mail. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 20°hila, re 
HOIRS WILL LIKE IT. 


MS (Ne oG- 


ROWN ANTHEMS (New). by W. A. OG- 
Address, THE W Srey ean oer Foledo, 0. 
Primary Exercises for Sunday-Schools. 


Indorsed by Brooklyn oy Gaion, 
rice, 10 Cents per €0 i 
WARD & DEUMMOND, New York City. 


Pilgri fees. Turts & 
EASTER Revs ene The Risen Christ and five 
MUSIC. goer services. Price, 100 copies, $4.00. 
Cong’18. 8. ar Pub: 


elseiste Riek ientan ad Cuteage 
8 , Bos le 
66 DAWN,” Sampleof Easter 
FASTEREs for 8. a Pn o Kew 
Banettalis 
Song” w | Kiet toon” 
interested. Geo.F, Rosched&Co. 1178 BtateBt. t. Chicago, Ill. 
INFANT-CLASS WORK. 

THe KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE gives 
regular typical Primary Sunday-school Les- 
sons according to the teachings of Froebel. 
It is devoted exclusively to Child Culture, 
giving ¢pecial every-day helps for mothers 
with young children. One year, $1.50. Three 
months’ tria!, 30cents. KINDERGARTEN Pus. 
Co., 277 Madison Street, Chicago. 

TS EFORE AN AUDIENCE; or, The Use 
orthe Willin PublicSpeakin By 
Nathan Shepherd, ‘Knocks to flinders the theories 


of elocutionists,”"—N. Y. Hvangelist. 12m. Cloth. 75 
cents, post free. Funk and Wagnalls Co.} ‘New York, 


BOOKS | - Tilustrated Catalogues 
a. Also Infant Class 
olored Picture Papers 

Free, Dddress, 1 D.B. Niver Pub, if Pub. Co, Albany, 3 x. Xf 


re, LUBURG S FACTORIES 


Carriages, dianabie Chairs, love- 
wy ety Bicycle 


















































+ mailed free. E, BOBERTS & SONS. 





Holling Chairs Pr. 
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Scripture,’ 


on both sides of the ocean. 
“The book is marked dy the 


argument, brilliant in wit, 
Journal and Messenger (Cincinnati). 


-_ of decided opinions, but of ve 
rip 


tributions that have lately 
authority of the may ay ont is not 


Mr. Gladstone's series of articles on “The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
’ written for The Sunday School Times, is issued in book form by 
a special arrangement with their eminent author. 
Bible, by the greatest of living statesmen, have commanded public attention 


liar beauties belonging to the gifted author. It is rich in 
ll of varied illustrations, wide and A 


“On scriptural subjects his very name carries weight ; and, fortunately he is a man not 
solid convictions. 'T 

ture’ is written upon the basis of grantin 
text, and authorship, and yet holding firmly 


“We believe it to be one of the most timely, and, in certain res 
been made tot =e 


These articles on the 


jlosophic in thought.”— | 


his ‘Impregnable Rock of Holy 
to the objector all he can po-sibly ask as to age. 
the essentials of belief.””— The Sun (Baltimote). 


#, most valuadle, con- 
ussion relative to he divine inspiration and 





his learning is very great, b 
in human a! 
character that his wor 
earnest inquirers.”— The Advance ( 


brought against it. 


regarding it. 
A book of 358 


8s 
t because of his Ls, Soecliiomen. his vast and varied ex 
irs, an hig judicial qualities of mind, in connection with such loftinessof personal 
have weight. aan are fil 


Thijs book shows how the Bible appears to a statesman and man of | 
affairs, after he has carefully weighed the evidence which the critics have | 
Perhaps Mr. Gladstone’s powers were never used to | 
better purpose than in the writing of this book. Those who have been 
accustomed to look to the theologians for the defense of the Bible are 
anxious to learn what are the convictions of such a representative layman 


handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, with portrait and facsimile 
letter of commendation from Mr. Gladstone to his American readers. Price, $1.00. Forsale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books. 


the most learned man, although 
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to be so helpful to all candid and really 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 

atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 

ers. These rates include postage: 

ONE COPY, one year, aidihdeees -$1.50 

Oneecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 

fone. $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 

ance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Dry eumeet or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SOcentseach. A package chus sent is addressed to 
one zon only, aud no pames can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 
ae Pa sers foraciub may be ordered sent partly 
to ind vidual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
peoneee to one address, at 50 cents each, when 80 de- 
sir 








‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although iu cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
Others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the vapers will ve sentaccordingly. ‘I'his applies to 
peckage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 

rge cinbs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies pe!d for inaclub ofeither 
c ter. ‘The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be Included in the 


pastors. 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
ditional subscriptions to exrire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the poogecviqnate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
eas the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a@ year, may have the address changed at any time 
withuut charge. Members of package clubs.do not 
have this privilege, but any suc may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paying fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to @ vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
ofiice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the ney zy by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 

@ paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The A 
pers for a club will yd aden va 4 be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Bmonah copies of any one tssue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
coaatries embraced In the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include t t 

One copy, one year, 
Two or more copies, 
To ministers an 


of the 
nion at 


ebillings. 
one year, éshillings each. 
missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or In a 
ik to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers, 
r Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O, Box 1550. 


MACEE’S 
EMULSION, 


is used by 
thousands of 


PHYSICIANS 


in their practice, 
and many 


. AY, 
IS THE BEST 


in the market. 


Ask your druggist for it, and take 
ONLY that labeled 


MAGEE EMULSION CO., Lawrence, Mass. 

















with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Dureble, and the consumer pays 
for nc tin or glass packave with every purchase. 
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cause 
REATMENT 


RUPTURE 





CURE. 





Every Woman is an Unbeliever. 


b] ° to be in with, 
She can’t believe, duck’ Pasadena, 


can do so much. She hears that everybody 
is using it; finally she tries it. It does. all 
she’s heard of; it saves all that she’s been 
told. She takes comfort in using it. But 


'~ She can’t believe ‘* s° ™u 


7 can be done 
safely. She consults those 

who have used it for years. She finds 

that Pearline has been tested and 

proved in a hundred ways; that it’s harm- 

less to hands or fabric ; that it’s as safe 


as good soap. Then P ' 
’ . that she . 
She can’t believe O°, 0} 


out it. She has less to do, she gets 
more done—and it’s all done better. Her 
clothes last longer—they’re not rubbed 
to pieces. Her housework is easy; her 
time is her own. She believes in Pearline, 
and tells her friends about it—(that’s the 
‘. most effective kind of advertising). 


a \ 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘ this 
is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 


Beware Pearline is — peddled, if your r sends you an 


imitation, be honest—send it back, JAMES PYLE. New York. 
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|THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 














The hypophosphites of 
lime and soda combined with 
cod-liver oil in Scott's Emul- | 
sion improve the appetite, 
promote digestion, and in- 
crease the weight. 

They are thought by some 
to be food; but this is not 
proved. They are tonics; 
this is admitted by all. 

Cod-liver oil is mainly a 
food, but also a tonic. 

In Scott’s Emulsion the 
cod-liver oil and hypophos- 


BEAUTIFUL BOOK 
ON THE 
CARE OF THE TEETH. @ 
AODRESS 
E.W.HOYT & CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 





The correct writing-papers for 
society, foreign, and every-day 
correspondence, 


,are 
BOSTON LINEN, | 
BOSTO 


phites are so combined as to emen’ BUNKER WILE 
n re em 

get the full advantage of both. <._ Tyour dealer doesnot keep 
Let us send you a book on we Til yorward Mf our conipite 


SAMUEL WARD CO.,. 
49 & 61 Franklin Street, Boston. 





CAREFUL LIVING; free. 





Scott & Bownsz, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 





35 


CONSUMPTION 


and all lung diseases in the early stages, pre- 


BD. 
SS __ DIXONS tui 5-0 
vat 


DIXON’S <c35 PENCILS 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 















Ifyour stationer does not k them,mention The Sunday 
vented by the use of Winchester’s Times, and cond 16e.in somes to Joseph Dixon Crucible Con» 
HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIMEANDSODA pany, Jersey City, N.J., for samples worth double the money 
Itiea Pure Solution and will not dis- Do rouR own |C2"d press.......83 
arrange the most delicate st h Circular press, $8 
Send for Circular. Price $1.00 per bottle. PR | N T | N G Small newspaper 
SOLD BY DRUGGIST Ss. . press..*.....944 





Y Type-settingeasy ; printedrules. Send 
2 stamps for catpiogee of presses, type, 
cards, etc., KELSEY & €O., 

to factory.) MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT, 


GOOD NEWS 


‘ito LADIES. 


GREATEST OFFER! 


Now’s your time to get orders for our celebrated TEAS, COFFEES and 
BAKING POWDER, and secure a beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
Castor, or Webster’s Dictionary. A Handsome Panel to all. 

If you enjoy acup of Delicious Tea, send in your orders, 


PREPARED ONLY B 
WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
162 William 8t., . 














by mall or 
express, 
on receipt of 


$2-°° BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS GIVEN AWAY 
charges with $5 orders and upwards, The most extraordinary bargains ever 
paid, offered, during the next 30 days. China TeaSets and Lamps with $10, $15 
and $20 orders, to introduce our excellent New Crop Teas. 
30 years’ nationai reputation for selling PUR } GOODS only. 


Postage stamps taken in payment. For full particulars, send to 


CO., (P. 0. Box 289) 31 and 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK, 











The International Lessons. 
(Pocket Edition.) 


Every teacher should have the pocket edition of the International Sunday-school lessons, 
with both the Common and the Revised Version given in full on opposite pages. A little book 
(244 inches) containing all the lessons of the year, and 52 blank pages for notes. It is printed 
on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. Just the 
thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to 
teachers or scholars at Christmas. Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty 
cents each. Bound in fine leather, fifty cents; five or more, forty cents each, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


WORTH REPEATING 


VAIN PHILOSOPHY. 
[By Arthur Hugh Clough.] 


Away, haunt thou not me, 

Thou vain Philosophy ! 

Little hast thou bestead, 

Save to perplex the head 

And leave the spirit dead. 

Unto thy broken cisterns wherefore go 
White from the secret treasure-depths below, 
‘ed = the skiey shower, é 

And clouds that sink and rest on hill-tops high, 
Wisdom at once, and power, 

Are welling, bubbling forth, unseen incessantly ? 
Why labor at the dull mechanic oar, 

When the fresh breeze is blowing, 

And the strong current flowing, 

Right onward to the eternal shore? 





NEBUCHADREZZAR’S INSCRIP- 
TIONS IN WADY BRISSA. 


(Professor Dr. Hermann VY. Hilprecht, in The Sunday 


debook Times of August 31, 1889.) 

[A few miles westward from Riblah, 
which is a very small and miserable village 
to-day, a valley opens into the northern 
end ot the Begf‘a, or large plain, which 
contains valuable rejics of Nebuchadrez- 
zar’s expeditions to Syria. This valley 
bears the name of Wady Brissa, and is a 
sequestered portion of the Lebanon. Not 
until quite recently has the valley been 
brought to the notice of Bible students 
through the efforts of the indeiatigable 
French scholar, H. Pognon, vice-consul 
at Baghdad. The valley is throughout 
rather narrow, being shut in by well- 
wooded and often inaccessible mountains, 
which at its upper end form a wall from 
five hundred to eight hundred feet high. 
At a point where the gently sloping hill- 
sides leave a passage, not more than five 
yards wide, are large monuments of Nebu- 
chadrezzar. | 

On either side of the passage is a large 
cuneiform inscription, accompanied by a 
relief. The writings are about ten or 
fifteen feet above the level of the gradually 
rising ground, and are carved in rocky 
niches somewhat smoothed with the chisel. 
Each of the texts originally contained ten 
columns of cuneiform characters, which, 
in the course of centuries, have crumbled 
away to a great extent, being stil] further 
demolished by Arabs in seareh of treasures 
supposed to be hidden behind them. 

he inscription on the northwestern 
side from the pass covers an area 7.20 
yards long, and, to judge of what remains 
of this and from the construction of the 
opposite tablet, about three yards high. 
The characters employed are the old 
Babylonian, of which Nebuchadrezzar, in 
imitation of an earlier period, made fre- 
uent usewon his cylinders and bricks, 
While the last nine columns begin on the 
upper edge of the niche, and without ex- 
ception are lost at the bottom, the upper 

rtion of the first column is at present a 

lank, and probably has always been so, 
being preserved on the lower portion of 
the cook in fragments of only sixteen lines. 
The first column, moreover, seems to have 
had little connection with the subject of 
the principal inscription. It contains an 
invocation to the goddess Gula, to whom 
devout Nebuchadrezzar erected, no less 
than three templesin Borsippa. The bas- 
relief accompanying this text can only be 
distinguished in its general outline.. It 
depicts a Babylonian warrior struggling 
with alion. The man stands erect, and, 
stretching out his arms, seizes with iron 
grip the throat of the lion, who is upon 





his haunches, In impotent fury the ex- 


| cited brute beats the air with his massive 


paw, vainly trying to shake off his sub- 
duer,—a favorite picture with the Baby- 
lonian kings. 

Of equal interest is the inscription on 
the southwest wall of the pass, in later 
Babylonian characters. It is contained 
within a trough-like hollow, which was 
partially covered with a yellowish cement 
before the engraving of the text. The 
remnants of this give to the rock a bright 
and variegated appearance. The surface 
—about 3.85 yards long—which had been 
thus prepared = later on, too small 
for the text, and accordingly the charac- 
ters extend far beyond the raised edge of 
the right-hand margin, covering in all an 
area of 7.4 yards long and three yards high, 

This inscription, notwithstanding the 
shelter of the projecting rock, is more 
seriously injured than the first, owing to 
the treasure-seekers. The central piece is 
entirely gone. A calculation on 





what is left of the fifth and sixth columns 
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would indicate that, when complete, it 
contained about seven hundred and eighty 
lines (each of the first five columns con- 
tained about seventy-five cuneiform char- 
acters; of the last five, eighty-one). All 
the more to be regretted is the loss in- 
curred by history in the mutilation of 
this text. 

The relief which formerly ornamented 
the center of this rocky wall has suffered 
no less, Originally there was here the 
figure of a man 2.3 yards high, his face 
turned to the left. At present only the 
left shoulder and the hirsute head, covered 
with an unusual kind of tiara, are 
recognizable. A short distance in "front 
of this man stands a leafless tree covered 
with cuneiform characters, It has five 
three-pronged boughs, and is not unlike a 
withered pine or cypress. 

It is my belief that both of these sculp- 
tures rudely represent scenes from the life 
of the Babylonian warriors during one of 
Nebuchadrezzar’s incursions into the 
Lebanon. Similar to the Latin inscrip- 
tions of Hadrian, found everywhere 
throughout the Lebanon, they are in- 
tended as reminders of the stones and 
trees cut in this region for Babylonian 
temples. Nebuchadrezzar makes special 
note of these in column 9, lines 33-41, of 
the later Babylonian inscription. 

These extensive inscriptions undoubt- 
edly belong to the Babylonian king, Nebu- 
chadrezzar II., who led Israel into cap- 
tivity ; for the ‘author of the texts, in the 
second column of the old Babylonian i in- 
scription, introduces himself by the well- 
known title, “ Nebuchadrezzar, King .of 
; Babylon, decorator of the temples Esagila 

and Ezida, the illustrious son of Nabopo- 
lassar, King of Babylon, am I.” As far 
as can be made out from the remaining 
cuneiform characters of both texts, Nebu- 
chadrezzar describes his piety, his build- 
ings in Babylon, his offerings, processions, 
campaigns, and his doings in the Lebanon. 
Had these historical inscriptions remained 
intact, they might, perhaps, have told us 
of his campaign against Judea. Frag- 
mentary as they are, they prove the pres- 
ence of this ruler in Syria. And their 
existence in the neighborhood of Riblah 
is to us an indirect verification of what 
the Old Testament narrates of the end of 
? Judea: in connection with these head- 
j quarters of the Babylonian king. 

A peculiar destiny. has presided over 
these two rock inscriptions of Nebuchad- 
rezzar in the Wady Brissa, and over the 
great tablet of the same monarch at the 
mouth of the Nahr-el-Kelb, which has 
suffered even more than these from water 
and the encroachment of vegetation. In 
spite of all that we know, from hiero- 
glyphs and cuneiform writings, of I8rael's 
sojourn in Egypt and Babylon, it seems as 
if the veil would never be entirely lifted 
from the nation’s cradle, or from the grave 
of its independent existence. The exodus 
from Egypt and the carrying away into 
the Babylonish captivity are the two poles 
between which lies the history of God’s 
dealings undertheold covenant. Although 
they are facts, yet for us they must belong 
to the domain of faith, needing no confir- 

mation from the mouth of the enemy. 











Do you know that you can 
buy a chimney to fit your lamp 
that will last till some acci- 
dent happens to it ? 

Doyou know that Macbeth’s 
‘‘ pearl top ’’ or “‘ pearl glass ”’ 
is that chimney ? 

You can have it—your 
dealer will get it—if you insist 
on it. He may tell you it 
costs him threetimes as much 
as some others. That is true. 
! He may say they are just as 
\ good. Don’t you believe ft— 

they may be better for him; 
he may like the breaking. 


Pittsburg. Gero. A. MacBgeTu & Co. 












Positively cures Chapped Skin, 
Lips, and 
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IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY COODS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


-» FANCY GOODS, Ete. - 
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20th to 2ist STREET, N.Y. 





CATALOCUE NOTICE. 





We are now booking nam 
Summer Catalogue which 


residents. 





April ist, and mailed free of charge to out of town 

Send us your name early as the supply 
will be limited. 

“MENTION TEIS PAPER.” 


H. O'NEILL & CO., oth ave., n. y. 


es for our Spring and 
will be issued about 










has been supplying only the 
BEST SEEDS“ direct to 
Market Gardeners and 
private planters who can 
appreciate quality in seeds. 







PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


direct from us than from any other seed grower in America, 


Seeds 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1892,—this is a handsome book of 160 pages, with 
honest descriptions, lifelike illustrations and colored 
plates painted from nature, It is mailed Free to ali who 


mer’ *° W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 












If it were not true that Burpee’s Seeds 
Grow our business would not have 
gtown to its present proportions, It is 
an acknowledged fact that thousands 
more planters annually order seeds 
For many years our business 
If YOUrwant QUALITY 
and NO DISAPPOINT- 
MENT at harvest, plant 
BURPEE’S SEEDS, but 
first read all about them in 


Grow! 





as sma A Rare Collection of Flower Seed. 
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Samuel Wilson. Seed Grower, Mechanicsville. Pa 


DREER’S SeEDs. 


PLANTS, BULBS, ar and nd Requisites.. 
DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR forl892 ‘eto arden pienso yo 
HENRY ree 4 Chestuut Street, 


60c. worth 


for 20c. 


A mognisoes, strain of 
from seed. 
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Denutifel 1 illustrated 118 \= 
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ENTIRELY FREE 
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JOS. H. a, “SON&CO., 
Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N wd 








What to make with : 
EUREKA SILK, 4 


1892 Edition, 


bare est, 
Latest and Best of 
the kind aaiiabed t Sent 
on receipt of 8 cents in 
stamps. 
EUREKA SILK CO., 
40 Summer 8t., Boston. 
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or tive circulars of 
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The new sha Ly, i 3. Save discomfort and 
a mies rice-li ist free. 
ENHOSE: OMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





Black Stockings 
pote sale at927 Broadwa 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY co. ’S 


© Crock or Fade. 
Sow y York ; 145 ni remont 8t., 
Boston ; 109 State Bt., C leago. Send for price | list, 
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Why DO MOTHERS 


FOR BEST 


See lar 
JAMES McCREERY & co., 


Broadway, Cor. 





PUT STIFF 
Corsets on 
a ALT 
irls? We be: of 


you, don’t do | 
‘D SENSE” 


* Corset ‘Watst— -fit all agen 


DRESS STAY, 


Be. advertisement of YPSILANTI Drees Star 
¥'a Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., in last week’sissue. 





Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Eleventh St., New York. 
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. . LAST & BEAR Ike WHOLEY 
FCO Deleted 200% tren; ss Fruits and 
Gardensays: 
Farmer: Ably written; gives 
Fruit Grower : Burprising LOW prices! Apple, Pear,Oner. 


Plum, PRUNE, Ap’t, Quince, Nut,Or.Trees,Btocks, 
Grats, ROSES—everythi 4 Werakoxs stock in U.8. =) 
. No cheaper. STARK BROS., Lo 


Mo,—Founded 1835; OLDEST. 1000 Acres; 
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Yale Lectures | 


Sunday- School. 


The Sunday-school : Its Origin, Mission, Meth- 
ods, and Auxiliaries. By H. Clay Trvu™- 
BULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
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| later. 


| presentation of a subject which has not 
| received so worthy a treatment. 


Every pastor, superintendent, and | ‘ 
thoughtful Sunday-school teacher will | 
wish to possess this book sooner or 
It deals with the principles 
underlying the Sunday-school as an 
institution, and with its relations to 
the family, to the pulpit, and to other | 
spheres of church work. 


“These lectures will not only hold their own 
in the brilliant series of Lyman Beecher Lec- 
tures before the Yale Div inity Schoo}, but they 
stand aloneon merits of theirown astheunique ff 


re 
The volume 
is prepared for convenient use, with a biblio- 
graphical and topical index.” — Zhe Independent. 


A book of 415 ges. Size, 84X54 | 
inches. Handsomely bound in cloth. f 
Price, $1.50. For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, — 
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“ BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY.” 


There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house. This picture shows the wrong way. Do 
you wish to know the right way? Buy a cake of 
Barouio and try it in your next house-cleaning and 

















will never be withont it agein, 
Normandi 
Direct from the Mills. 
For one eae a 
Work Bond ibe. all Kings ot of Fancy 
and price list of ieee 
1 samples fomee from first order. amoun 
evn is an 
to TREXEY LLE MFG.CO, 290 Grast Ave. Banville,R.1. 
$10.00 REWARD 
new book, * Heart’s Delight,” and not clear 
$25.00. It’s a volume of the latest vocal 
size, 10X12 inches; 32 lithograph pictures. 
Price, only $3.00. Same music in sheet form 
free, on receipt of 30 cents to pay y postage 
Quick reply will make money for you. dress, 
Ppiodeianen. Pa. 
ECO NOMY. wanted 
sell i. Fad ih poet wate 
iy o'Ft00 machine = i ea 
Frated cata 


you will appreciate the difference so 7s ich that 5 ou 
Plushes 
SPECIAL MERIT for Paint 
samples(no 
and profitable wae 
For any agent who will work 6 days with our 
and instrumental music. Nearly 500 8 ; 
would cost at wholesale at least $30.00. Outfit 
H. J. SMITH & cO., Chicago, 
er one. Send for itlus- 


e —. terms to county 
N. Typewrit 


SELL MUSIC seer 


scribers for Woodward's Musical Monthly. Send four 
cents,and receive samplecopy with fve complete pieces 
Ss — and instrumental music. Address, 
pectnr t 8, WOODWARD'’S MUSICAL 
M MLY, 842 Broadway, New York. 
AGENTS success! Large quarto, 9X10 in., 384 
elegant pictures. Prices, $1.75 to $2.75. 
est seller on earth. Exclusive territory, liberal 
terms, freight paid; illustrated circular free. 
Meystone Pub. Co., 236 5. 8th St., Fae, Pa, 


NOVELT ae AGENTS 


Convertible Wi sake Handy Button, Self- 
threading Needle & many others. Catalog sent free 
D. Cass@REEN Mro. Co,, 134 Van Buren St., C alongs. 


or 





We will pay a 
liberalsalary 
agents who 





“Sacrec Pictures” is a grand 





LIFE OF C CHARLES HM, SPU RGEON. 
By Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D.D, 500 pages. Ele- 
ghetiy illustrated. Price, $1.50, Liberal terms to 
agents. ag tree | outfit, 30 cents. Joun C. WINS 
Ton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., or Chicago, 111. 
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ETHEL :—“Agnes, you are a regular little laundress, this chiffon looks 
like new.” 


AcnEs :—“ Of course it does, I wash it with Ivory Soap.” 

ETHEL :—“ Ah, that’s the secret! How do you manage it?” 

AGNEs :—‘‘ Oh, I make a nice lather of Ivory Soap, float the chiffon or 
embroidery about in it a bit until it is clear, squeeze it out, pat it 
softly in a damask towel until half dry, then arrange the edges, 
press it out and it looks like new. Ivory Soap, you know, does 
not injure the most delicate colors and is invaluable for art embroi- 
deries and all fine fabrics.” 


CopyriGut 1891, BY THE Paocran & Gamaue Co. 
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Powder, 


and their work would _—~ 
have been sooner 
done, for ngthing else 

that 


Cleans So Well, 
So Quickly, or 
Costs So Little 


has been discovered. 








N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST, LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
LTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 








‘CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 
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iy Aw Write quick, ieobard & & c “9 gis 98 
WANTED to sell 


AGENTS our HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


jendid terms to workers. Send for illustra- 
circulars to American Publishing Co., 

Hartford, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 
is our PHOTO. 


PAYING THING for A; 

GRAPH FAMILY RD PICTURE. 

We give you liberal terms. Address Dept. 8. 
oC. Oe. ee &CO., 51.458 Jefferson St., Chicago 








BU SHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Co ying Books 


Are known and used all around the wor No Press 
wired. Useany good copving-ink. Note size, $1.00, 
size.$1.40. Sent br mail on receipt of io? 
vah Bushnell, 47 S. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher w Lecribers thereby. | 





CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS, 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or no sale. 
Estimate given of cost, and descriptive 
catalogue wast ona —- 
WEIDENE 
No. ssnenin me. &. Philadelphia, Pa. 


RGEST ESTABLISH MANUFA RING 
ane ELLS ceuite 


amar StL rst FOUN err iOkE, 4D. 


CINCINNAT! BELL FOUNDRYCO 
Neng O., sole makers of the ‘‘Bi 
reh. School : and Fire Alarm 
2200 testimonials. 


CHURCH, HALL “*> LODGE 
FURNITURE 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Seati 


PA.. USA 








Covered br six original patents 
The best for churches, balis, and 
Stores. Send for catalogue to 
A. NORTHROP 4 CO., 
Pittsburg. Pa. 


PANELED 
METAL 
CEILINCS 











D. L. MOODY HAS INVESTMENTS IN 


Chiecago’s TEMPERANCE Suburb 


TOWN OF HARVEY tau. 


Two miles from city limits, Population,4,000. Ei 
large manufaciories there; ers com! 
of three trunk lines. 60 suburba: a trains le 
water-works ; electric-] —_ red Supply! 
streets and homes at m —— cost ; 
16,000 shade trees on 73 miles of streets ; 
sidewalks, and finely improved par 
system. A city where fomilics On Sate vaguiet bor ne 
away from the evils of intemperan 
$25.00 A LOT COMMISSION. 


It will pay you to interest your frie’ 
Sunday School Times of February 13 for 


formation. 
Price of Lots, $450.00 to $650.00. 
$35.00 cash, $12.00 per month. 
I will post free, on application, a map of Chi 
its suburbs, showing location "of I rvey ote 
map of Harvey and its additions, a 
° 


Fair, etc.; also a ma 
buitdticw and view all the principal factories and 
orld’s Fair hotel 


ee proposed mammoth 
Harvey. 

‘There was never a better time & oor lots for invest- 
ment or speculation thaa now. weg sell the lot 
any time after the first fT +] mi le, and keep 
the profit. Some of the most successful financiers 
advise their friends to buy lots in Harvey. Write to 
us for full information about the most wonderful and 
marvelous. town ever known. We can refer you to 
some of the most distinguished religious workers in 
the country who have bought sone in our addition to 
Harvey and left it to our ju to select for them, 
and in every case there has a. entire satisfaction 
and great advancement in price. 


The Religious Press agen advertising 
managers of this paper, sent @ representative to 
Harvey to investigate this "Addition and our busi- 
ness ope itn! an a permit us to refer tc them 
in this advertisemen 


See The 
ther in- 
Terms, 














Send money by postal orders, saying what iot you 
would like, and we will send a contract to you im- 


mediately. 
When you write, please mention this paper. 


M. M. BROWN, 
Room 1008, Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims. 1,994,685.25 
Surplus over all Liabilities, 455,708.82 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN.1, 1891. 
$2,950,394.07. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
_ CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice- 


$500,000.00 





Vice- President. 
‘MARIB, Sec. and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles 
Israel Morris, 


Pemberton 8. ieectrinese, 
Alexander Biddle. 


P. Perot, 
Jos. = oe bam, 
Samuel 

Charles 8. ‘Whelen, 
Edward F. Beale, Jr. 





| A Book of. _ 


Investments 


we send free to inquirers. 
It will help you to place 
your money safely, 
whether the amount is 
small or large. 


The Provident 
Trust C Po aosang 36 paenese St. 


Please mention The Sunday School. Time 





OVER 350.000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Faik 
ure of crops never known. Best all-the-year climatein 
the world. ea ry toallkindsoffarming. Pienty 
of water. rices, and unusually liberal terms. 
Cc, E. Siumons, d Com. C.& N.W. R’y, Chicago, Il, 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 











EE | BUMNERS, £08, SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 


Send for or illus. rice-list. 


C. a MART & CO.. 133 N. 3d 
FLAGS AND BANNERS 


FOR SUNDAYSCHOOLS AND ALL OTHER 
SIS BROS.. jtimore. ma. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 








ill refund to su any money that they lose 











